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“THE PACKMAN’S PATERNOSTER.” 
AND ROBERT 


TAYLOR, THE WATER POET: SIR JAMES 
SEMPILL OF BELTREES. 

One of the four-score and more publications of 
Taylor, the Water Poet, is entitled : — 

“A Pedlar and a Romish Priest in a very hot Discourse, 
fall of Mirth, Truth, Wit, Folly, and Plain-dealing. By 
John Taylor. Printed in the Year 1641.” 

Now let us turn to a Scottish work, entitled :-— 

“ A Pick-tooth for the Pope; or the Packman’s Pater- 
noster. Set down in a Dialogue, betwixt a Packman and 
a Priest. Translated out of Dutch by S. I. S., and newly 
augmented and enlarged by his Son, R. 8. This pious 

oeme buy and read; For of the Pope it Knocks the 
Head. Edinburgh: Printed by Andrew Anderson, 1669.” 

The “§. I. S.” in this last title-page, undoubt- 
edly means Sir James Sempill of Beltrees [not 
unknown in either Scottish or English history as 
4 man of letters, a statesman, a polemical writer, 
and a “grand enemie i la pseudo-hierarchie”*] ; 
and the “R. S.” his son, and successor Robert, 
alleged author of the vopular Elegy on the Death 
of Habbie Simpson. I may add here, en passant, 
(eesti ; 





° “ Obituary of Robert Boyd of Trochrig.”—Bannatyne 


Miscellany, yl. i. 
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that Sir James died in 1626, and Robert about 
1669. That the Packman's Paternoster was “ trans- 
lated out of Dutch” is more than doubtful; and, 
as far as I can learn, I believe there is no earlier 
Scottish edition of the work extant, than the above, 
excepting a fragment of a copy “evidently from 
the press of John Wreittoun, printer and burgess 
of Edinburgh, who died in February, 1640; in 
the possession of D. Laing, Esq., of the Signet 
Library.” The foregoing words in inverted com- 
mas, are extracted from — 

“ The Poems of the Sempills of Beltrees, now first col- 
lected, with Notes and Biographical Notices of their Lives. 
By James Paterson. Edinburgh, 1849.” 

Before proceeding farther, I feel bound to state 
that Mr. Paterson has executed his task with great 
and commendable painstaking and fidelity; but, 
as is well known, those qualities, though indispen- 
sable, are not the only ones requisite for such an 
undertaking ; and, unfortunately, the work itself 
is more than a sufficient proof that they are not. 

To return, however, to Taylor's Pedlar and a 
Romish Priest, it is no other than the Packman's 
Paternoster of Sempill; and consequently the 
question arises, who really was the author of that 
work. As both works are exceedingly rare, I 
shall give the first four lines of each as a fair sam- 
ple of their general identity throughout : — 

Taylor’s Pedlar and a Romish Priest. 
* A Poland Pedlar went upon a day, 
Unto a Romish Priest to learne to pray ; 
lhe Priest said, *‘ Pedlar, get thee to thy Cloister, 
And learn the Ave and the Paternoster.’ ” 
Sempill’s Packman’s Paternoster. 
‘A Poland’s Pedler went upon a day 
Unto his Parish Priest to learn to pray ; 
The Priest said, ‘Packman, thou must haunt the 
Closter, 
To learn the Ave and the Paternoster.’ ” 

Supposing Taylor to be the author of the work, 
the “ fragment of a copy,” previously alluded to 
as in the possession of Mr. Laing, might be a 
mutilated part of the Water Poet's publication of 
1649; but there can be no doubt whatever that 
Sir James Sempill wrote the Packman’s Pater- 
noster, and that ‘Taylor (I am sorry to have to say 
it) most impudently and dishonestly claimed it as 
his own. An incontestable proof of Sir James’s 
authorship, will be seen in the following extract 
from an epitaph on him “found” by Wodrow 
amongst Sempill’s papers, at Thridpairt, in Kil- 
barchan, and now among the Wodrow MSS. 
(vol. xxviii.), in the possession of the Kirk of 
Scotland : — 

* Mourne Preachers first of all, for ze hawe lost a piller, 

Zea such ane knyght is not behind, so forward a well- 

willer, 

So zealous in defence, by learning to defend 

Zour cause against all Popis broodis whar ever they 

were kend, 
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For Splint * he was hard flint: for Preasts a learned 
PACKMAN, 

Thair Knaueries he did well detect and made them to 

stepe bak than.” 

Robert Sempill, son of Sir James, who “ newly 
augmented and enlarged” the Packman’'s Pater- 
noster, in an address to the reader, prefixed to his 
edition of 1669, says : — 

“ This present (for the present) I present 
To you, good reader, with my small addition, 

The which to imitate is my intent: 

To match or overmatch, were great ambition: 
I but enlarge it, not surpasse; for neither 
I may, can, will, dare parallel my Father. 

“I may not; for I cannot reach unto it ; 

And though I could, I will not enterprise it ; 

And though I would, could, might, I dare not do it; 

To dare were with disdain for to despise it. 
My Parent’s Poeme only to expresse 
I presse, of new, to put into the Presse.” 

The “ packman " being a “ Poland pedlar ” has 
a peculiarly Scotch signification, for at the period 
the poem was written, there were a great number 
of Scotch following the precarious pursuit of wan- 
dering pedlars, or packmen, in the Kingdom of 
Poland. The Scottish origin of the poem, too, is 
corroborated by an anecdote told in it of an oc- 
currence that took place at St. Andrew's, when 
John Major, the celebrated Scottish historian and 
theologian, who died in 1547, was rector of that 
University. It seems that the heads of the Uni- 
versity were, one day, so earnestly and warmly 
engaged in discussing — 

“ Whether the Paternoster should be said 
. To God, or to our Lady, when they pray’d,” 
that they forgot their dinner hour. 

“They sat so long, they cooled all their kail, 

Untill the Master Cook heard of the tale, 

Who like a madman ran among the Clergie 
Crying, with many a Domine me asperge, 

To give the Paternoster to the Father 

And to our Lady give the Avees rather, 

And like a Welshman swore a great Saint Davies, 
She might content her wel with Creeds and Avees! 
And so, the Clergie, fearing more confusion, 

Were all contented with the Cook’s conclusion.” 

Though Sempill wrote the Packman’s Paternos- 
ter in homely language, with the evident view of 
confirming the lower classes in the Reformed 
Faith, and reclaiming them from the ancient mode 
of prayer, then and long after prevalent f even in 
England, yet the style, rhyme, diction of the 
poem, the scholarship and argumentative power 
displayed in it, are far superior to anything found 
in the works of Taylor. So much so, indeed, that 





e — or Sprint, author of Cassander Anglicanus, 
published in 1618; and to which Sir J, Sempill wrote a 
reply entitled Cassandra Scoticana. 


+ Baxter, speaking of the state of religion in Worces- | 


tershire, about 1640, says some of the 
to bed, would say over the creed or the Lord’s Prayer, 
and some of them the Hail Mary or Ave Maria.” — Vide 
Life, by Silvester. 


eople “on going | 
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any one, of moderate critical acquirements, ac. 
quainted with Taylor's writings, might at once 
confidently assert, that the Packman's Paternoster 
was not written by him. Nor does it contain any 
of the cockney pot-house slang, proverbial phrases, 
coarse and vulgar allusions, with which he gs 
lavishly sprinkled his works; and which, as illus. 
trations of the period, are, in my humble opinion, 
by no means the least valuable part of them. 

The Packman's Paternoster contains about 870 
lines; of those, about 490 were written by Sir 
James, and 380 by his son Robert Sempill. In 
the Edinburgh edition of 1669, the lines of each 
are marked with their respective initials, so it is 
easily seen to what extent Robert Sempill — to 
use the words of the title-page — “augmented and 
enlarged” his father’s poem. And it is a sugges- 
tive fact, that Taylor’s Pedlar and Romish Priest 
contains only the lines written by Sir James 
Sempill; though the plagiarising Water Poet has 
interpolated some prose accounts of alleged Romish 
miracles, in all probability, for no other purpose 
than to swell the publication to a remunerative 
bulk. 

Taylor's Pennyless Pilg#image to Scotland was 
performed in 1618. Leaving facts for reasonable 
conjecture, we may assume that Taylor, when in 
Scotland, obtained a printed copy or MS. of the 
original, unaugmented Packman's Paternoster ; and, 
some seven years afterwards, heard of its au- 
thor’s death. Fifteen years more pass away, when 
Taylor, knowing the author to be dead, and pro- 
bably supposing the work forgotten, and troubled 
with a severe attack of impecuniosity — a com- 

slaint to which, unfortunately, he was very sub- 
ject in his latter days—resolved to earn a dis- 
honest crust by publishing the work, under another 
title, as his own. 

Much more might be said, and must be told at 
a future time, about both Taylor and the Sem- 
pills; but I have already, 1 am afraid, over- 
stepped the limited bounds of a “ N. & Q.” paper. 
However, I plead in my excuse, the very great 
interest pertaining to all of John Taylor's pro- 
ductions —that, next to the old dramatists, he 
merits our thanks for holding the mirror up to 
nature, and showing us the form and pressure of 
his times — that from the noble army of British 
authors, we could better spare a better, yes! 
many a better man; and that a well-chosen and 
well-annotated selection of the quaint old “rhym- 
ing sculler’s,” works is a consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished by all lovers of our noble 
English literature and history. 

Witriam PrinkeRrTOoN. 

Hounslow. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I find a MS. copy 
of A Pedlar and a Romish Priest in the Harleian 
Collection (7332.) ascribed to John Taylor, Water 
Poet. — W. P. 
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WILTON AND ITS LITERARY GLORIES. 

The library of the University of Cambridge 
contains : — 

« A Briefe Treatise, declaring the Trve Noble-man and 
the Base Worldling. By Walter Sweeper, Minister of 
Strowd.” London, dto. 1622. (8. 37. 11.] 

It is a sermon from Prov. xii. 16.,, and is dedi- 
eated to William, Earl of Pembroke, and Philip, 
Earl of Montgomery. The following passage in 
the Dedication is curious : — 

« Your truly noble father’s house, for state and govern- 
ment, somewhat resembled Salomon’s Court, 2 Chron. ix. 
4., where Shebaes Queene obserued the meate of his table, 
the sitting of his seruants, and the attendance of his 
ministers. And your famous Wilton house like a litle 
Yniuersitie, was a more excellent nurcerie for learning 
and pietie then euer it was in former times, when King 
Edgar's daughter Editha had her residence and regencie 
there, so that Popish S. F. E. had no need to seeke the 
restoring of it to its former vses. Wilton house had in 
it that godly learned Phisitian and skilfull Mathemati- 
cian, M. Doctor Moffet, my most worthy and kind friend ; 
it had in it great Hugh Sanford, learned in all arts, 
sciences, knowledge humane and diuine, rsque ad mira- 
culum, whom I euer obserued as Horace did his Mecenas 
euer before him, singultim pauca locutus, from whom I 
neuer departed without some profit. To passe ouer Ge- 
rard the Herballist, M. Massinger, and other Gentlemen 
schollers. Neuer noble house had successively deeper 
Diuines, namly, Bishop Babington, B. Parry, M. Conna, 
M. Walford, M. Parker, M. Bigs. In this noble House, 
Babington’s rules of pietie and honestie swayed; swear- 
ing was banished; yea, the house-keepers and inferiour 
seruants well knew and practised the grounds of Religion, 
as Jerome commendeth the ploughmen of Palestina for 
their Halleluiahs.” 

A notice of Dr. Moffet will be found in Athen. 
Cantab., ii. 400. 554. We were not however till 
now aware, that he was skilled in the mathematics. 

Of Hugh Sanford, whose extensive and pro- 
found learning is here so highly eulogised, we only 
know that he is the author of a Latin treatise on 
Christ's descent into Hell ; which was completed by 
Robert Parker, and published in 4to. at Amster- 
dam, 1611. Sanford was probably an Oxford 
man; but he is not mentioned by Wood, nor can 
his name be found in Watt. 

Gerard, the herbalist, requires no remark. 

The notice of Massinger, slight as it is, will no 
doubt interest many of your readers. It seems to 
render conclusive the now general opinion, that 
he did not serve the house of Herbert in a menial 
capacity. 

; Gervase Babington was chaplain to the Earl of 
Pembroke, through whose influence he obtained 
promotion. It is said that he assisted the Coun- 
tess in her version of the Psalms. 

B. Parry is no doubt Henry Parry, Bishop of 
Worcester, who was born in Wiltshire. 

M. Conna is very probably Abraham Conham, 
of whom we have given a somewhat meagre notice 
in Athen, Cantab., ii. 356. 

M. Parker is Robert Parker, Fellow of Corpus 
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Christi College, Cambridge; B.A. 1581; M.A. 
1585 ; sometime rector of Wilton, and ultimately 
minister at Doesburgh, in Holland ; where he died 
in 1614. Besides the continuation of Sanford’s 
Treatise, he wrote other works, mostly or entirely 
against the Church of England. Watt mentions 


| him, but erroneously states that he died in New 


England in 1667. 

We know nothing of M. Walford, or M. Bigs. 

Lastly, we regret to say that we know nothing 
further of Walter Sweeper, except that he is the 
author of “ Israel's Redemption by Christ, wherein 
is confuted the Arminian universall Redemption, 
London, 4to., 1622. The latter work is in the 
Bodleian Library, which, however, does not ap- 
pear to possess the Briefe Treatise. Sweeper is 
not noticed by Wood, although he was perhaps of 
Oxford. C. H. & ‘Tnompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 





FOLK LORE. 


Tue IHoorinc Coucn. — May another curative 
superstition pass muster in the folk lore of “N. 
& Q.”? 

This juvenile malady being rife in and about 
Dublin, we were alarmed for our infant son. His 
nurse, a plain and pious Catholic, announced her 
possession of a charm, which would protect him, 
she said, against it then and for ever. It was 
simply, passing the child under the belly of an ass 
three times, with a certain prayer to be addressed 
each time to the Saviour and His Mother. We 
had no belief in its efficacy, we told her, and 
therefore it would be useless. ‘“ JZ believe in it,” 
was her reply; “and it is J who am to do it, not 
you.” Willing to indulge her fancy, and aware 
of its religious character, opposite as it was in 
some parts to our creed, we let her take her own 
way; and she went regularly through the charm, 
offering its prayer with almost closed lips. What- 
ever that was, the hooping-cough continued its 
malignant course, touching not our child. Sub- 
sequently, he was placed at a boarding-school— 
the round whereof it went; every pupil being 
stricken by it, he alone excepted. Without his 
nurse’s charm being repeated, through his whole 
life, (he died in mature manhood,) he was free from 
the troublesome epidemic. 

The Scriptural records of the ass have, I be- 
lieve, obtained in Ireland more consideration for 
that misused animal than in England is generally 
vouchsafed to him. Ovos uvornpia pepe. 


Dock-Tea, A Curr ror Boirs.—A person in 
my parish suffers intensely from those persceutors 
of our flesh, doils, which being of the carbun- 
cular type, and of very rapid formation, leave the 
patient, when they do disappear, in a very pre- 
carious stage of convalescence. No sooner is 
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one core extracted than another forms, and this 
perpetual encore is very exhausting to the system. 
A co-parishioner undertook to expel these visitors 
by an exceedingly simple process. She prescribed 
copious draughts of dock-tea to be taken during 
the day. A remedy so simple could hardly fail 
of adoption, especially as it had been pronounced 
infallible by one of the most experienced of the 
village faculty. Those of your readers who may 
be acquainted only with lique rs obtained from 
London docks should be reminded that those pro- 
eured from our country samples are of a some- 
what inferior quality. This bitter beverage is 
produced from th » root well boiled, so as to yield 
the essence of a most disgusting decoction. From 
the labial contortions and facial convulsions that 
follow the administration of these doses, an eye- 
witness would imagine that the remedy was worse 
than the disease. Can any of your learned herb- 


alists inform me what virtue the dock possesses, 
that an infusion of this root should be so confi- 
dently resorted to by one of the docte of the 


nursing community for sanative purposes in such 
acase? Is it a purifier of the blood ? or simply a 
tonic, or what ? I should feel obliged by any in- 
formation on this point, for boiling is a very in- 
glorious martyrdom, and “ boiled leg” or “ boiled 
neck” no longer relishable fare. F. Pru.orr. 


Surove Tvespay 1s Devonsurre.—In the 
south-eastern part of Devon (and perhaps else- 
where) the children have a custom of coming to 
people’s houses, and singing — 

“ Tippetty, tippetty to [ pron. toe] 
Give me a pancake and I'll be go. 

It should be “and I'll be gone,” but for the rhyme? 
or “ Give me a pancake and then I'll go.” How- 
ever, setting aside the poetry, I should like to 
know whether this custom (evidently an old one) 
is known to prevail elsewhere. P. Hurcurnson. 


New Year's Day.—In the north of England 
it is considered unlucky for any inmate to go out 
of the house until some one from without has en- 
tered it; and the first foot across the threshold is 
watched with great anxiety, the good or bad luck 
of the house during the year depending on the 
first comer being a man or a woman. ALICE. 


” 


Tue Fork-tore or Firs. — The following ex- 
tract from the Peterborough Advertiser, Feb. 9, 
1861, under the head of “ Ramsey,” seems worthy 
of a place in the folk-lore of “N. & Q.”:— 

“ Exrtruordinary Re medy for Fits. —A female named 
Stacey appeared before the Bench on Wednesday, to 
answer the charge preferred by C. P. Bates, Esq., of un- 
warrantably using his name in a begging petition, of 
which the following is a copy: —‘ By the order of Mr. 
Bates that this paper should be drawed up for the pur- 
pose of Banishing of my Fits from me Mr. Bates saith 
that thare is but one more remedy for Cure Of them but 


this that is i ham to gather 9 sixpencess from 9 sepprate 
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marred men it must be the men that 
will have no effect on my fits and i hope tha All that 
takes it intrust in this thing may never fall A victem 
to this awful Complaint nor yet others for A few days A 
Go they that held me expected every moment Being my 
last and Mr. Bates saith by doing this i shal loose them 
be so kind As to put your Names down so that thar is no 
more than the 9 6d Gathered theas are to make A ring 
on for me to ware Mises Stacev midlemore ’ — The ‘ vic. 
tem ’ of fits, and of this extraordinary — though, we be- 
lieve, somewhat locally popular delusion — was severely 
reprimanded by their worships and discharged. We un- 
derstand that the frail petitioner has collected the magi- 
cal number of ‘sixpencess’ from *9 sepprate marred 
men’ that were given in strict accordance with the ex- 
acting terms of the recipe, and that the silver contribu. 
tions are in process of conversion into the wonder-work- 
ing charm that has already exerted its power in bringing 
to light this curious fossil specimen of humanity, found iz 
Middlemoor Fen, A.p. 1861.” 


gives me it Or it 





In the above, we may especially remark the 
Euripidean sneer with which married men are 
termed “ marred men,” though, it is satisfactory to 
know, that any men must necessa rily be marred, 
when they are forcibly deprived of their 7s. 

Cutupert Bens. 

Pore Lapirs.—I enclose two pope ladies; they 
are a bun made rudely in the shape of a woman, and 
sold at St. Alban’s, Herts, on New Year's Morn- 
ing. Can you tell me the origin or intention of the 
custom, and if it prevails elsewhere ? A. M.C. 


FoLK-LORE PREVENTATIVE AGAINST INFECTION. 
—I write this note from a Huntingdonshire village, 
where there are some cases of small-pox. An old 
cottager told me, that the best way to prevent the 
disease from spreading was, to open the window of 
the sick-room at sunset, in order to admit the 
gnats; who would load themselves with the in- 
fection, and then fly forth and die. ‘ Smoking, 
and white-wash, and tar-water, are fools to them 
gnats;” said my informant, who placed the most 
implicit reliance on his scrap of folk-lore. 

Curnpert Bepe. 








ELDEST SONS BEARING THE 


NAME. 


In a communication at page 91 of the current 
volume I noticed an instance, in the Snage family, 
of four eldest sons successively bearing the name 
of Thomas. There is reason to believe that two 
more generations also were of the same name; and 
if Sir Thomas Snagg, M.P. for Bedford, was, as 's 
supposed, the father of the first of these, then he 
and his father, Serjeant Thomas Snagg, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, being added to the 
list, make six in succession of the same Christian 
name. 

I have since been reminded that the name 
“Heneage” is hereditary in the noble house of 
Aylesford, having been borne in succession by all 
the earls since the creation of that peerage in 


SUCCESSIVE 
SAME CHRISTIAN 
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1714. Six earls in direct descent from father to 
son have been so named; and as the father of the 
first Lord Aylesford was Ileneage Finch, Earl of 
Nottingham, and as the eldest son of the present 
Lord Aylesford (Lord Guernsey) likewise bears 
that name, we arrive at the extraordinary and 
pe rhaps unpar: alleled fact of the same Christian 
nam » being borne by eigh it generations of noble- 
men, in a direct descent and unbroken succession, 
all of them being (at ‘woe eventual) eldest or only 





sons. 

In the pedigree of Bell of Woolsington, co. 
Northumberland, in Sir Bernard Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 2nd ed., I find five of that family in suc- 
cession bearing the name of Matthew, and they 
are stated to be eldest sons, except in one case, 
where, however, no other son is mentioned. 

Your readers will readily call to mind the well- 
known instance of the kings 
whom have borne the name of Frederick or Fre- 
derick-W illiam uninterruptedly till the recent 
accession of the present king, William IL. 

As the succession itself will best exhibit this, I 
append it. 

1640. Frederick-William, the “ great Elector 
de oe Duke of Prussia. 

1688, Frederick, his son, crowned king as FrepericKx 
I., 174 1 

1713. Frepertck-W1IL.1AoM I., his son. 

1740. FrepericK IL, “ the Great,” his son. 

17 FrepericKk-WiItuiAM IL, his nephew. 

Freperick-Wriu1Am IIL, his son. 

FrepertcK-WILiiAm IV.,, his son. 

1861. WitiiaM IL, present king, his brother. 


*” of Bran- 





To which we may add— 

Frederick-William, his son, b. 1831. 
Frederick-William, his son, b. 1859. 

The last-named is the infant son of our Princess 
Royal, and bears in addition the names of Victor 
Albert. (See his picture in the [Ulustrated London 
News of March 2nd.) 

It isto be hoped that if he should be spared to 
sit on the throne of his forefathers, he will adopt 
either of the latter names. The popes on their 
accession choose whatever name they like—why 
should not the kings of Prussia do so too, or at 
least single out one - ithe numerous names they 
are usually allotted at their baptism, in pre ference 
to that everl: sting Fr rie <4 *h- Wilhelm. 

The legal axiom which asserts that “ the king 

never dies” need not be held to include the king’s 
name. In fact, the only pr actic ‘al use of Christian 
names is to distinguish mdividuals of the same sir- 
name (=sire name, or if you, with Dean Trench, 
prefer it, surname,=super nomen). 
: It js the more necessary in the case of royal 
families, whose surnames are never used and 
almost unknown, that sovereigns should bear 
different regnal names, and the negle ct of this has 
rendered the addition of figures necessary. 

It will be r adily inf. ‘red that the fact that all | 
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the kings of Prussia have been Fredericks, in- 
volves the student of German history in endless 
perplexity, and greatly increases the difliculty 
fixing in the memory the chronology of the sove- 
reigns and events connected with them. 

Only think what inextricable confusion our 
notions of English history would revel in, and 
what an extra amount of caning would have been 
necessary to instil into the schoolboy mind the 
chronology of our English sovereigns, if, instead 
of being blessed with four King Georges in suc- 
cession, there were no less than seven extending 
downward from the Restoration, and you can then 
sympathise with the hardship imposed on the 
students of Prussian history by their sovereigns. 

No doubt there are glorious associations con- 
nected with the name, but they would stand out 
more distinctly in history if the name was not 
common to less illustrious sovereigns. ‘O17 imi- 
tatores! servile pecus!” 

Having been staying in Berlin last autumn, I 
had an opportunity of observing the inconvenience 
caused by this custom of the Prussian r oyal family, 
which the inhabitants partly obviate by adopting 
familiar or pet names for some of the sovereigns. 

You see I have made out, in reply to Shake- 
speare, that there is a good deal in a name; and 
think Shakespeare himself admits that there is a 
great deal in a good name. 

If any other corres pond nts can adduce in- 
stances of the same Christian name being borne 
in succession by several generations, they would 
be interesting, at least to 

Joun Rinron Garstin. 

Dublin. 





LETTER OF GENERAL MONK. 


The following letter, as an historical document, 
from Gen. Monk to the magistrates of Ruther- 
glen, may be worth transferring to the pages of 
“nN. & Q.” It is printed in Zhe ITistory of 
Rutherglen and East-Kilbride, by David Ure, 
A.M., Preacher of the Gospel, Corresponding 
Member of the Natural History Society, Ed., 
Glasgow, 1793, 8vo., pp. 334., a book of great 
merit and now scarce to be found. At p. 53.:— 

“For My veric loveing freinds The Provest 
and Baillies of the burgh 
of Rutherglen. 
“ Gentlemen, 

“ Haveing a cail from God and his people to marche 
into England to assert and maintayne the libertye and 
being of parliaments, our ancient constitutione, and 
thairin the friedome and rights of the people of these 
thrie Nationes from arbitrary and tyrannicall usurpa- 
tiones upon their consciences, persones, and estates, and 
for a godly Ministry. I do thairfor expect from yow the 
M agistrates of the burg th of Rutherglen, that yow doe 
preserve the peace of the Common wealth in your burgh. 
And I heirb y athorize yow to suppress all tumults, stir- 
rings, & unlawful assemblies, and that yow hold noe 
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correspondency with any of Charles Stewart’s pairtye or 
his adherents, bot apprehend any such as shall make any 
disturbance and send them unto the nixt garisone. And 
doe further desyre yow to countenance and to encowr- 
rage the godly Minis stry, and all that trowlie feare God 
in the land. And that yow continow faithful to owne 
and assert the interest of the parliamentary government 
in yowr severall places and stationes. I hope my absence 
will be very short, bot I doe assure yow that I shall pro- 
cure from the Parliament whatever may be for the good 
government & reliefe of this Natione, and dowbt not bot 
to obteane abatements in yowr assessements and other 
public burthenes according to the proportione of Eng- 
fand. And what further service I may be able I shall 
not be wanting in what I may promote the happines & 
peace of this ‘afllicted people. I shall not trowble yow 
further, bot beg your prayers, and desyre yow to assure 
yowrselffvs that Tam 
“ Yowr faithfull friend and humble servand, 
“(Signed) I Grorncre Monk. 
“ Ed. the 15" Nover. 1659. 

“ Postscript. I desyre yow to send me word to Berwick 
under yowr hands how farre yow will comply with my 
desyres by the 12 of Decer. nixt. I desyre yow that 
what is behind of the last fowr moneths of the twelff 
monthes assessment may be in a reddines against it be 
called for.”—Council Records, ann. 1659. 


It has been remarked that the P.S. to a letter 
is sometimes more important than all the rest, and 
so in the last clause may it have been thought by 
the magistrates of Rutherglen. “G.N. 





Hinor Rotes. 
Extracts rrom AN oLp Parisn ReGister, 
Caistor, Linco_nsuire.— 
“Memorandum, yt y* Surplisse (that decent and comely 


habitt) soe long layd aside but carefully preserved by a 
friend in y® parish, was by mee, W™ Carrington, Cts 
and Curate, there worne upon Good Fryday and on £un- 
day, Easter Day, att ye Communions, April 14", 1661.” 
“ Memorandum, August 22°¢, 1658. That up pon the 
day written there was published in the 
of Caster a petition to be exhibited to 
The Lord Protector, in the behalfe of the whole County 
of Lincoln, for the supplying of vacant through- 
out the whole County which was subscribed by the whole 
parish. 
Wa. CarrineToy, 
“Curat: ibid ;:” 

* November St», 1658. Memorandum. That upon the 
day and yeare above written there was published in the 
parish church of Caster another petition to bee exhibited 
to his Highnesse Richard Lord Protector, in the behalfe of 
the whole County of Lincoln, for the settlement of Church 
Government, extirpation of Papacy, heresy, and reforma- 
tion of other things, unto which many subscribed. 

“Wx. CArrincroyn, 
“ Curat: 


“ (Signed) 


ibid.” 

“ Martii 27™°, Anno Dni: 1676. 

“ Memorandum. An Expresse came from y* Ordinarie 
y* Deane and Chapter of Lincoln, to us y* Minister and 
Churchwardens of Caister, to returne ye Number of all 
Conformists, Papists, and Nonconformists in our Parish 
from 16 years of age and upwards, which was donne ac- 
cordingly, and ye number given in April y* 12th at y* 
Visitation. Conformists from 16 years old and upwards, 
334; Papists, 0; Nonconformists, 000. 
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From a Terrier 1707 .. . . . The Incumbent hath for 
every Churching if ye child be living seven pence, but 
if dead only one penny. For burying, if ye Corps be not 
brought into Church only one penny. If cary’d through 
the Church, then Sixpence, but if Service be perform’ 
in the Church, and y* C orps buried in the Churchyard, 
then a Shilling. If buried in y® Church then three Shil: 
lings . The Parish Clerk is ‘paid . for every grave 
in the Churchyard and without Coflin four pence; if 
with Coffin one shilling ... At every Christening or 
Churching feast, either his dinner or four pence. 

On a Communion cup belonging to Caistor 
Church, Lincolnshire, is this inscription : — 


“Donum Thome Sturmy. Anno Dni 1707.” 


There is no mention of him in the Registers, 
Can any of your correspondents give me any in- 
formation respecting him? H. Macreas, Vicar. 


ALEXANDER SeLkirk.—A _ short time back, 
while examining the Records of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for the early part of the last cen- 
tury, I lighted upon some criminal proceedings 
against an individual whose name is familiar to us 
all, — Alexander Selkirk, the hero of the solitary 
is sland. 

Whether they supply a new fact in his life or 
not, I cannot say, not having had leisure to follow 
out the subject; at all events, the discovery is 
worth noting. 

The process is against “ Alexander Salkirke,” 
of the parish of St. Stephen in Bristol, “ Nauta,” 
for having committed an assault upon Richard 
Nettle, shipwright, on the 23rd September, 12 
Anne (1713). 

The indictment is framed as in cases of common 
assault, and therefore I have not thought it neces- 
sary to set it out fully; but if your “readers feel 
interested in the subject, I shall have great plea- 
sure in sending you a copy of the indictment. 

It will be remembered that Selkirk was re- 
deemed from his lonely dwelling-place by two 
privateers from Bristol in February, 1709; they 
returned to England, taking Selkirk with them, 
and arrived October 1, 1711. This would most 
probably be to Bristol ; where two years after he 
was residing in the parish of St. Stephen, as ap- 
pears by this indictment. 

Wiuturam Henry Hart. 

Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 


A Disputep PemBproxesnire Marriace. — 

“ Feby 7, 1731-2. I attended as an Evidence, being 
desired by Edw¢ Henry Edwardes, Esq., in the Tryal 
that came on yt day at the Ct of Common Pleas, West- 
minster, between E. of Warwick and him; the Part the 
Earl aimed at proving, was the non Marriage of M* 
Francis Edwardes, the Plaintiff's Father, to Lady Betty 
Rich, but c4 make nothing of It; and my L4 gave it up 
in Ct, and in effect aver’d he had been impos’d upon, and 
ask’d Mt Edwardes’s pardon for the Trouble he had given 
him. 

“On Mr Edwardes’s side were Examined Mt Pember 
and Mr Jones, Cl**; Mess™ Robt Prust, John, James, and 
Geo. Phillips, Brothers, Mt Higgov, Mt Jones's Wife, 
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Ms Rachel Davis, Mt Nath: Magan, formerly Register, 
Mt Lewis Musgrave, Mt Evan Rowe. Large appearance 
of Pembrokeshire Gentlemen on y* occasion. My Father, 
Mt Campbell, Mt W™ Owen, D* Williams, Self, and 
Bro: John, appeared to be Evidences on M* Edwardes’s 
side; but were not examin’d, my L4 giving it up; and 
so a verdict was given for the Plaintiff, St John Austin, 
Bart., foreman of the Jury. M* Edwardes’s Counsel, 
Serjeants Cheshire, Darrell, Eyre, and Chappell. The 
other side, Serj** Baynes and Hawkins. When the Tryal 
was over, I wish’d Mt Edwardes joy; and he invited 
me to dine wt him; I desir’d MF Rt Prust to present 
my hum: service to him, and Excuse me to him,” — WS. 
Diary of Sir Erasmus Philipps, Bart. 

Mr. Francis Edwardes and Lady Elizabeth 
Rich were the great-grandfather and great- 
grandmother of the present Lord Kensington. 

Joun Payis Puituirs. 

Haverford west. 


Wetsn Pepigrer. —- Every one has heard of 
the length of a Welsh pedigree. Here is a good 
specimen copied “out of an old book,” and it is 
a propos of the fleur-de-lys. I will take this op- 
portunity of asking who was the author of the 
Triad (not necessarily a Welsh one), “Three 
things the better for being old — old wine, old 
friends, and old books" ? — 

“St Howell y Fwyall ap Griffith ap Howell ap Mere- 
dith'ap Einjon ap Gwgan ap Mervith Goch ap Cothwyn 
ap Tangno aforesaid, called St Hoel y Fwyall or S* 
Howel Poleax from his constant fighting with that war- 
like Instrument. Its said he dismounted the French 


King, cut off his Horse's head at one Blow with his Bat- | 


tle Ax, and took the French King Prisoner. As a tro- 
phy of which Victory, its said, he bore the Armes of 
France with a Battle Ax in bend sinister Argent. Jollo 
Coch, a famous Bard that lived in the time of King Edw. 
the 34, Rich. 2»¢, and H: 4% saith, St Howel y Fwyall 
took the French King Prisoner, and did great service 
with his Poleax, for which he was afterward knighted, 


and made Constable of the Castle of Crickieth in Carnar- | 


vonshire, and had given him a new Coate of Armes, viz., 
Sable 3 Flowers de lis, over all a Battle Axe in Bend 
Sinister Argent, and a mess of meat to be carried before 
his Axe or Partizan for ever, which Mess after his death 
was carried down to be given to the Poor for the good of 
his Soule. The said Mess had 8 Yeomen attendance 
founded at the King’s charge, which were afterward 
called Yeomen of the Crown, and had 8¢ per diem.” 

Wa. Davis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


“History or tHE Venetian Repvusric.”—In 
a recent article in the Manchester Review, which 
casually fell into my hands, I observe that, al- 
though the general merit of my book upon Venice 
Is recognised by the critic, the method of treat- 
ment is described as faulty, and the vocabulary 
employed as objectionable. To the latter propo- 
sition I can only reply, that fur the most part I 
have made use, in my work, of the shortest and 
most unaffected phrases which occurred to me, 
and that, although I am aware of a few inad- 
Vertent departures from my rule of preferring 
English words to Latinisms or Gallicisms, I was 





so anxious to avoid any imputations of the kind 
here laid upon me, that I expunged every offend- 
ing expression of this sort from the proof sheets, 
substituting one more simple and more Saxon. 
Notwithstanding this, I must plead guilty, I find, 
in occasional instances, of neglecting such a pre- 
caution. 

As to the second point, I have only to say, that 
where it becomes a question of condensing into 
four octavo volumes the history of one thousand 
years, it is absolutely impossible to treat the sub- 
ject in the same manner as if one had merely to 
spread the history of a fraction of that time over 
the same space. I am not raising any argument 
on relative literary merit between myself and 
others ; on such a topic I, of course, should be 
the last to speak. But I am trying to explain 
the peculiar nature of my labours, and the diffi- 
culty in which I stood regarding picturesque mi- 
nuteness of detail; and my impression is, that if 
I should do my work over again, I should do it 
exactly in the same manner. At the same time, 
I am not at all sure that I should not have acted 
more judiciously in selecting a period, as others 
have done, than in attempting a comprehensive 
history, which has already occupied me since 
1853, and which I may never live to finish. 

W. Carew Hazuirt. 





Queries, 
MAR-PRELATE TRACTS. 


In the State Trials (Howell's edition, vol. i. p. 
1263.), mention is made of five books, entitled re- 
spectively — 

“ The Epitome.” 

“ The Supplication to the Parliament.” 
“ Have you any Work for the Cooper?” 
“ Martyn Senior.” 

“ Martyn Junior.” 

For printing and publishing these books, Sir 
Richard Knightly, Mr. Hales, Sir Wickstone 
and his wife, were cited into the Court of Star 
Chamber, on Friday the 13th February, 31 Eliza- 
beth, 1588. This Sir Richard Knightly was many 
times member of Parliament for the county of 
Northampton in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was a great favourer of the Puritan party, 
and at the expense of printing their libels, as is 
reported, being influenced by Snape, and some 
other leading ministers of this county. These 
libels were printed by one Walgrave, who had a 
travelling press for this purpose, which was once 
brought down to Fawesley, and from thence b 
several stages removed to Manchester, where both 
the press and the workmen were seized by the 
Earl of Derby. 

Sir Richard and his confederates were cited 
into the Star Chamber, and received the following 
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sentences: himself, for allowing, The Zpitome to 
be printed in his h use, fined 2000/7.; Mr. Hales, 


for allowing The Su) pis lie tion to the Parliament, 
and Zlave you any Wo Jor the Cooper? to be 
printed in his house, 1000 marks ; Sir —— Wick- 


stone, for obeying his wife, and not discoverin ¢ it, 
500 marks; Lady Wickstone, for allowing Mar- 
tyn Senior and Martyn Junior to be printed in 
their house, 1000/., and all of them imprisonme nt 
at her Majesty's pleasure. Upon the intercession, 
however, of Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whom they had most insulted, they were set at 
liberty, and had thet ir fines remitted. 

These books are > interesting, as forming a por- 
tion of the numerous Puritan publications, the 
authors of which were so mercilessly pursued by 
the Court of Star Chamber; but I do not find 
copies of them at the British Museum. The third 
book, Have you any Work for the Cooper? was 
reprinted in 1845 by John Petheram, 71. Chan- 
cery Lane. 

I have a copy of this reprint, but I should be 
very glad if any of your readers could refer me 


to the original editions of all the five works above | 


specified. The loan of any of them would be es- 
teemed a favour by WituiAm Henry Hart. 
Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 


[The late Mr. Petheram reprinted not only Tay any | 


Work for a Cooper, but The Epitome and an E spistle to the 
Terrible Priests (both in 1843), An Almond for a Parrot 
(in 1846), and Cooper’s Admonition in 1847. He had also 
prepared an edition of Plaine Percival, his intended pre- 
face to which will be found in “ N, & Q.,” 2°4 S, iv. 321.; 
but we are not aware whether the latter work was ever 
published. Some notes on Pap with a Hatchet will be 
found in vol. iii, 2°¢ S. 331. 457., and a very curious 
Mar-Prelate Poem, A i for an Ape, or Martin Dis- 
played, will be found in “N. & Q.,” 2"¢ S. vi. 6., commu- 
nicated by Dr. Rimbault, w ho kin dly promised som 
further poems of the same kind. Our correspondent should 
also consult Maskell’s History of the Martin Marprelat: 
Controversy, published in 1849. ] 





“ Borster's QUARTERLY Macazine.”—Can any 
of your Irish readers give me any information re- 
garding the contributors to a magazine which was 
published about 1826, called Bolster’s Quarterly 
Magazine ? R. Ineuts. 


Boston pe Fontatnepiteav.— What is the 
earliest mention of the game of Boston de Fon- 
tainebleau ? 


Tae Famiry or Cowrrr, tue Port. — In the 
5th vol. of the History of England, by Lord Ma- 
caulay, at p. 236., he remarks upon the trial * of 
Spencer Cowper, grandfather of the poet, on the al- 
leged charge of the murder of a Quaker girl named 
Stout, which had been trumped up, as it was con- 
sidered, for political purposes, but which was 


At the Hertford Spring Assizes in 1698-9. 
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most signally defeat ed by an unequivocal acquit. 
tal. His Lords hip pro seeds to observe, that “it 
is curious that of all Cow per’ s biog rrap »hers, none 
makes the fainte t allusion to this Hertfor: 1 trial, 


which was so remarkable an event in the history 


of the family ; nor does he believe any mentio n of 


the trial can be found in any of the poet’s numer- 
ous letters.” ‘A propos now the family name js 
sur le tapis, I request to be informed what, if any, 
- is the degree ot rel: tionship Lieut.-Gen. Spencer 

Cowper (whose date of rank in the British army 
was Sept. 28, 1787,) bore to the poet ? I happen 
to know a little of him and his military status, 
He began his services in the Ist Foot- Gu: ards, in 
which regiment he was many years ; he was after. 
wards appointed Lieut.-Governor of Tynemouth, 
which he held at the time of his decease. The 
latter event took place at his seat at Ham, Surrey, 
near Richmond, on Monday, 13th March, 1797, at 
the age of seventy-three. The poet, in his letters 
to Lady Hesketh, makes frequent mention, after 
the date of the 3lst Jan. 1786, of a person under 
the appellation simply of “the General”; and 
always in terms of the highest esteem and friend- 
ship; and I conclude that this General cannot be 
any other than the above Lieut.-Gen. Spencer 
Cowper. If I am mistaken, perhaps some corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” will set me right. 4, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Dispiy’s Spencertana.—In the first volume of 
Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, on p. 1., there 
is a woodcut printed in red ink, representing four 
skeletons leading the same number of people ; and 
on p. 220. there is another cut—the “ Tempta- 
tion.” Can any of your readers inform me where 
these are taken from, as I can find no mention 
made of them by Dr. Dibdin ? D. D. D 


Henry Exuison, author of Mad Moments, or 
First Verse Attempts by a Born-Natural, &c., §¢. 
2 vols. 12mo. (Malta), 1833. Can any correspon- 
dent give me any information concerning the 
author of the above extraordinary volumes ? He 
is described in the title-page as “ of Christ Chureh, 
Oxford” ; but I have failed to learn anything of 
him. His poems receive brilliant notice in Dr. 
John Brown's sunny Paper on Henry Vaughan, 
which is to form No. I. of the second series of 
Hore Subsecive. Is Mr. Ellison still living? 
If not, where may details be found? Anything 
else by him ae ie ADMIRER. 


Fictions. 

“ Our fictions at least led to something for the publick 
good, which is more than can be said of those coined by 
some philosophers: such as that Truth being the sole 
test of right, murder was justly punished as a species ot 
lying ; and the German civilians who, assuming that every 


[* The London Catalogue contains another work by 
this writer, entitled The Poetry of Real Life, 12mo., 
1844.—Ep. } 
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nt was necessary to all that was done to him, 
ir own satisfaction, that a bankrupt consents 
to the division of his goods, and a thief to be hanged.” — 
Hints on the Study of Law, by F. Wood, London, 1768, 
pp. 6. 

Are these the fictions of the author, or of the 
If the latter, who are they r 

E. N. H. 

Hatpenpy or HALpenpy AND SWANLAND, Co. 
Yorx. — I wish to ascertain if any thing is known 
of the history of this family after the Civil Wars. 
Robert Haldenby, who was then its representa- 
tive, compounded for his estates, 642/. 10s. 

By Hopkinson’s Pedigrees, it seems that he 
married Katherine, daughter of Sir Robert Knol- 
lys, and had by her, at the time these pedigrees 
were compiled, two sons living, Robert and Francis. 
The family did not appear at Dugdale’s Visitation. 


man’s con 
proved to th 


philoso} hers ? 





Hotytanp Famiry. — Can any of your readers 
tell me anything of the family of Holyland ? Some 
ninety years ago, an ancestor of mine married a 
Miss Holyland. She was, we believe, a Londoner 
from the city ; and her crest, from some old spoons 
now extant, was a cross entwined by a serpent. 
Do you know of any Holylands with (or even 
without) this crest ? 

“ STEMMATA QUID PROSUNT.” 

Bath. 


Trish Barnisters.—Is there any printed work 
containing a list of Irish Barristers from an early 
period, and giving the dates of their being called 
to the Bar, legal preferments, and death? If not, 
perhaps there may be some MS. supplying the 
desired information. What particulars do the 
Records of the Hon. Society of King's Inns con- 
tain? Are they easily accessible ? 

Joun Riston Garstin. 

Lrarnep Crusapers. — What does Mrs. He- 
mans mean, in one of her poems, by writing thus :— 

“ And the hymns the learned Crusaders sang 
Have died in Galilee”? 

In what respect were the Crusaders entitled to 

be called learned ? CuRiosvs, 


Mairtann or Gicut, ABERDEENSHIRE. — Is 
there any pedigree of this ancient family in exist- 
ence, in print or MS.? What arms did they 
bear ? Sicma Tuera. 


Memwpers or PARLIAMENT FoR ANDOVER. — 
Francis Halley, Esq., 28 Eliz. 
Henry Read, Esq., 30 Eliz. 
Thomas Temple, Esq., ditto. 
Edward Phillips, Esq., 39 Eliz. 
Edward Reynolds, Esq., ditto. 
Sir Thomas Jermyn, Knt., 1 JamesI. Was this the 
__ Master of the Horse to the Queen of Charles I. ? 
Thomas Antrobus, Gent., 1 James I. 
John Sutor, or Shuter, Esq., 18 & 21 James I. and 1 
Charles I, (Qu. Of Winterbourne, co. Wilts.) 
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Ralph Conway, Esq, 5 Charles I. 

Sir Richard Wynn, Bart., 15 Charles I. Was he not 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to Charles I., and re- 
sided at Isleworth? 

Sir Henry Rainsford, Knt., 16 Charles I. 
of Lord Chief Justice Rainsford? 

Henry Vernon, Esq., 13th April, 1641. 


Was he father 


Unseated on 


Petition. 
John Duns, of Huntley, Esq , 3rd Sept. 1654. 
Gabriell Beck, of Westminster, ? : 


a : ith Jan, 1658 
Robert Gough, of Vernham’s Dean, § , ~ : 


John Collins, Esq., Steward of Andover, 13 Charles IL., 

33 Charles I1., and 1 James II. 

Sir Kingsmill Lucy, Bart., of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 

Middlesex, 25 Charles IT. 

Francis Shepherd, Esq., of the City of London, 12 Wil- 
liam LIII., and four succeeding Parliaments. 

Wm. Guidott, Esq., 5th Oct. 1710, and other Parliaments. 

John Griffin Griflin, Esq., 23 George L., and following 

Parliaments. 

Benjamin Lethlieullin, Esq., 8 George IIL, and following 

Parliaments. 

Information respecting any of the gentlemen in 
the foregoing list, who were Members of Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Andover, or references 
where to find such information, will much oblige 

s.5S 

N.B. My list is not complete for the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 


Morris. — Who was the Rev. John Morris, of 
elton, in the Isle of Axholme, co. Lincoln, who 
died about 1745, aged seventy-three ; and did he 
leave any descendants ? J. 


“ A Ning Days’ Wonper.” — Would you or 
any of your numerous correspondents kindly in- 
form me the origin of the saying “ A nine days’ 
wonder?” Also whether it has anything to do 
with the nine days’ reign of Tommaso Aniello ? 

J. Le R. 

“Tue Pocket Macaztne.” — Can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” give me any information regarding 
two contributors to a periodical, called The Pocket 
Magazine? 1. The author of a poetical para- 


phrase of Psalm exxxvii., by “ Basil” (see vol. v. 


| or vi.) 


| 29.) 


This gentleman is author of other poems, 
&e., in the early volumes of this periodical. The 
Pocket Magazine about this time (1822?) was, if 
I mistake not, edited by Mr. Arliss, printer. 2. 
“F.C. N.,” author of essays, entitled “ My Hob- 
byhorse,” various poems, &c. See Robins’s Pocket 
Magazine, New Series (vol. ii., &c., about 1828- 
R. Ines. 


Society or GenTLEMEN.—I have in my posses- 


| sion a box, upon which, on a brass plate, is in- 
| scribed : — 


| Covent Garden, 1712. 


“ The Gift of Mr. Robt Brightall, for the Vse of y* 
Society of Gentlemen borne in the Parish of St. Paul, 
Remember the Poor.” 

Can any of your correspondents furnish me 
with any information about the said Society ? 

CLARRY. 
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“ Tue True Loyauist.”—Can you inform me 
who is author of a tragi-comedy (without a name) 
in a volume having the following title: The True 
Loyalist ; or Chevalier’s Favourite. Being a col- 
lection of elegant Songs never before printed ; 
also several other Loyal compositions wrote by 
eminent hands. 12mo., 1779, pp. 144. Privately 
printed. (See Martin’s Catalogue.) Is it known 
who was editor of this volume ?* R. Ineuts. 





Queries with Answers. 


Tue Brack Book or tue Apmiracty.—I have 
just learnt, from an inspection of a sale catalogue 
of Mr. Hodgson, that this ancient and valuable 
muniment-book is the property of the dissolved 
College of Advocates of Doctors’ Commons. It 
appears that the learned LL.D.’s will, next April, 
offer it to the highest bidder. 


Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell us how it came into the hands of 
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us whether it was written for performance. In the ]j- 
brary of Queen’s College, vol. cexv. fol. 25., is the follow. 
ing work by the same writer :—* Glossarium Petri Measij 
seu potius e glossario illo excerpta quedam, ad Chronicon 
Georgii Logothetw rod ’AxporoAcrov.” } 


James Ferouson, F.R.S.— There is a short 


| Life of Ferguson, written by himself, and con- 


this College? It is a genuine record, and the | 
history of its wanderings would be curious. X. | 


[This is only a transcript of “The Black Book of the 
Admiralty,” the original itself being among Selden’s ma- 
nuscripts in the Bodleian library, a thin 4to., No. 3341, 
entitled “ Laws of the Admiralty for England, MS. in old 
French.” It appears that Selden borrowed the volume, 
probably from the Admiralty Court, and not having re- 
turned it, his executors sent it, with his other manu- 
scripts, to the Bodleian library. Prynne had consulted 
it: see his Animadversions, pp. 115, 116. Besides the 
office copy of this MS. at the Admiralty at Whitehall, 
there is one in the Lincoln’s-Inn library, among Sir Mat- 
thew Hale’s MSS., No. 5621. There is another, but not 
correct, Lansdowne MS. 318., being part of the collections 
of Henry Powle, Esq. “It appears that this book was 
formerly in the possession of Dr. Robert Middleton, 
Master of Requests temp. Hen. VII., who is conjectured 
to have been the author.” (Catal. Lansdowne.) There 
is another, but more modern copy, in the Hargrave MS. 
No. 185., in the British Museum. The late Rt. Hon. 
John Wilson Croker had also a copy in his library. 
“ The early proceedings recorded in The Black Book,” re- 
marks Sir Harris Nicolas, “were not written at the time 
they occurred, nor probably for at least a century after- 
wards, and, consequently, they are not entitled to the 
consideration which is due to contemporaneous state- 
ments.” Vide Nicolas’s History of the Royal Navy, ii. 
481., and Alex. Luders’s Tracts on various Subjects in the 
Law and History of England, ii. 464.] 


Peter Meast.—In the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 10,417.) there is a Latin play named Adras- 
tus Parentans, dedicated to Bishop Andrewes by 
the author, Peter Mease. I[s anything known 
of this author's history? Was the piece written 
for performance at any school or college ? 

R. Ines. 

[Dr. Peter Mease was admitted to the prebend of 
Woodburgh, in the collegiate church of Southwell, on the 
24th Dec., 1631. His successor was appointed 9th Oct., 
1660. The dedication to the above play does not inform 





{* D. Constable’s copy of this small and rare volume 
sold for 21. 9s. — Ep. ] 


tinued by the editor, in Partington’s edition of 


his Astronomical Lectures. Can any of your cor. 
respondents give me further details with regard 
to him, or say where such may be found? The 
engraving prefixed to this edition is said to be 
“ from an original picture.” Is this picture still 
extant; if so, where? Is there any other original 
picture of Ferguson? Did Ferguson, when re- 
siding in London, obtain a grant of arms ? 
W. i. 
[An interesting account of James Ferguson will be 
found in Chambers’s Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scotsmen, ii, 
291—302. Consult also Nichols’s Bowyer’s Anecdotes, 
pp. 400, 596.; and Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ii. 422— 


tinto portrait of Mr. Ferguson, inscribed “ James Fergu- 
son, F.R.S., John Townshend, pinzit, published Dee. 7, 
1776. Printed for Robert Steward, Engraver and Mo- 
deller of Portraits in wax.” Ferguson’s valuable library 
of mathematical books, manuscripts, and instruments, 
was -_ by auction, by Leigh Sotheby, Nov. 15—23, 
1802. 


Tuomas Wittrorp, Patromatnesis. — Allow 
me to repeat the following Query, which appeared 
in your guondam contemporary Willis's Current 
Notes, without eliciting the required information. 

I lately picked up at an old book-stall a 12mo. 
manuscript volume of 240 pages, very clearly and 
well written, in a hand of the seventeenth century. 
It is entitled : — 

“A genuine Description and Vse of the Perpetual 
Kalendar. .... Secondly, a temporary Table for 22 
Yeares to come. . . . Thirdly, an Appendix, foreshewing 
the Effects of Eclipses, and Prognostications of the Wea- 
ther, by the Planets; the litigious Termes and Returnes; 
a Table of the Norman Kings; the Marts and Faires in 
England and Wales: a Microchronicon of Memorable 
Things: all surrendered facile by 

“ Tuomas WILLFoRD, Philomathesis.” 

After the title-page, which is too long to give 
in extenso, follows an address “ To the Ingeniously 
Wise and Benevolent Reader,” in which the writer 
refers to his “bookes of Astronomie™ and his 
“ Meteorrologicall Prognostications.” 

I cannot find the name of the writer in any 
work of reference to which I have access here, 
and I shall feel grateful for any particulars re- 
specting him, and for information whether the 
MS. in my possession has ever been published. 
From the following passages it would appear, that 
Willford was a Roman Catholic and a Royalist. 
The Gunpowder Treason he describes as “that 
sencelesse and inhuman conspiracie,” which “ cast 
an aspersion vpon the Catholikes in general, and 
raised a persecution. God direct,” he continues, 
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« ll Christians from such horrid designes, and pre- 
serue the worst of men from sudden and miserable 
nds, and all my enemies (if I haue any) from 
violent deaths.” And at the end of his “ Regnall 
Table” he adds : — 

“January the 30 day, 1649, was the period to our 
Monarchs, and the original of our State; so now I must 
not here insert Charles the Second, by the Grace of God, 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, &c.” 

Wicuiam Ketry. 

Leicester. 

There is a volume of Miscellanies in the handwriting 
of Thomas Willford, in the British Museum (Addit. MS, 
Bp4l.), entitled, “ Hyemall Pastimes, consisting of vari- 
ous Subjects and diversities of Styles, such as the Au- 
thor's phancie could invent, his vacant houres dictate, or 
his recreations prompt him unto; as sometimes Prose, at 
other times Meeter, partly Historicall, partly Poetical ; 
also Enigmatical Poems to his nephews and nieces. By 
Thomas Willford.” Cirea 1647. Among the Sloane MSS. 
(No. 3876.) is also the following work by Thomas Will- 
ford: “An Introduction to Astronomy, Geography, the 
Sea Compass, Navigation, the Special Triangles, and 
Cosmography, 1610.” It is probable the writer belonged 


to the family of Willford, located at Quendon in Essex, | 


and at Hartridge, in the parish of Cranbrook, in Kent. ] 


Garrick To Gray. — On the title-page of his 
book, Afler Office Hours, Mr. Edmund Yates 
quotes the following verse : — 

“The gentle reader loves the gentle Muse, 
That little dares and little means, 
Who humbly sips ber learning from Reviews, 
Or flutters in the Magazines.” 
Garrick to Gray. 

Can you inform me where this poetical epistle 
is to be found ? C. H. T 

[These lines first appeared anonymously in the London 
Chronicle of Oct. 1, 1757. See“ N. & Q.” 1* S. xi. 409,] 





Replies. 
THE BADGE OF A YEOMAN OF THE CROWN. 
(2™ S. xi. 124.) 


Since I wrote the remarks upon this subject | - - : : 
printed as above, I have opened the new edition | Curious points, besides the statement of his bear- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
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like the full-spread Rose surmounted by a Crown 
now worn by the Yeomen of the Guard. (I added 
the Queen’s Trumpeters, at p. 125., in error, for 
the coats of the latter are worked with the Queen's 
initials, V. R., under a crown.) 

Thomas Noke is a remarkable person. His tomb 
in the church of Shottesbrooke is described by Ash- 
mole (Iist. of Berkshire, 1723, 8vo. ii. 490.), as 


“a marble gravestone, whereon, on brass plates, are the 
figures of an old man in a gown; on the right hand is 
his first wife, and on his left hand those of his second and 
third, and under his feet this epitaph —‘ Here lyeth 
buried Tuomas Noke, who for his great age and ver- 
tuous lyfe was reverenced of all men, and commonly called 
Father Noke, created Esquire by King Henry the Eight. 
He was of stature high and comly; and for his excel- 
lency in artilery made Yeoman of the Crowne of Eng- 
land; which had in his lyfe three wives, and by every 
of them some fruit and off-spring, and deceased the 21 
of August 1567 in the yeare of his age 87, leaving behind 
him Julyan his last wife, two of his brethren, one sister, 
one only son, and two daughters living.’ 

“Under this epitaph are figures, first of three daugh- 
ters and one son, next of three sons and two daughters, 
and lastly of one daughter. 

“On another plate, near the lower end of the same 
gravestone, is the following inscription — 

‘ Epitaphium Domine Elizabethea Hobbie in mortem 
Thome Noke. 


*O multum dilecte senex, Pater atque vocatus, 
Vel quia grandevus, vel quia probus eras, 

Annos vixisti novies decem, atque satelles 
Fidus eras Regum, fidus erasque tuis. 

Jam satis functus valeas, sed tu Deus alme 
Sic mihi concedas vivere, sicque mori.’ ” 

(The writer of these Latin verses was one of 
the learned daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, the 
widow of Sir Thomas Hoby, who died ambassa- 
dor in France in 1566, and afterwards the wife of 
John Lord Russell. Other similar productions 
of her composition are to be found at Bisham and 
elsewhere.) 

Ashmole gives a pedigree of Noke or Noake 
under the parish of Bray, of which the Yeoman of 


| the Crown was a native. 


of A Manual of Monumental Brasses, edited by | 


the Rev. Herbert Haines, M.A., with the sanction 


of the Oxford Architectural Society, 8vo. 186], | 


and at p. exxvii. find the following passage : — 


“Crown-keepers, or Yeomen of the Crown, bore on their 
left shoulders a Crown, which under the Tudor sovereigns 
surmounted a Rose. Four examples have been noticed: 
Edward, son of Roger Kyngdon, on his father’s brass at 
Quethioc, Cornwall, 1471; a small figure, c. 1480, now in 
the possession of the Society of Antiquaries, from which 
the annexed engraving has been made; James Tornay, 
1519, Slapton, Bucks; and Thomas Noke, 1567, Shottes- 
brooke, Berks. The second only of these is in armour.” 

The figure of Noke at Shottesbrooke is en- 
graved at p. ecxl. of the same volume : within the 
Crown is placed a small Rose, but the badge 
otherwise retains its former appearance, and is not 


In the English portion of this epitaph are several 


ing the affectionate designation of Father, 
“ Vel quia grandevus, vel quia probus erat,” 
as Lady Hoby sings. 

First, the original cause of his preferment, that 
“he was of stature high and comly;” which is 
an example in proof of the statement of Sir John 
Hayward in his Life and Raigne of Edward the 
Sixth, that “ Generally none might be of his Guard 
(a regulation unquestionably maintained by his 
father King Henry, and handed down from still 
earlier times,) but, besides of tall and comely 
stature, such as were either good archers, or wrest- 
lers, or casters of the barre, or leapers, or run- 
ners, or of some other man-like qualitie.” 

The like statement is made by other writers ; as 
by Hentzner, who says, “ the tallest and stoutest 











men that could be found in all England were 
carefully selected for the service.” 

We may next notice, in Father Noke’s history, 
that he was “created Esquire by King Henry the 
Eight.” It would be interesting to ascertain how 
he was so created, — whether by letters patent, or 
by investiture with the si/ver collar of the King’s 
livery, as described in the old ballad of Edward 
LV. and the ‘Tanner. 

Thirdly, we must not overlook the reason why 
the King made him “ Yeoman of the Crown of 
England,” which was, “for his excellency in ar- 
tilery.” He had been a good gunner, perhaps ut 
Boulogne, or elsewhere, in the French war; and 
he was probably a veteran in attendance on the 
King at home, when he was appointed a Yeoman 
of the Crown. 

Lastly, it is necessary to take some notice of the 
expression in the Manual of Monumental Brasses, 
of “ Crown-keepers, or Yeomen of the Crown,”— 
which looks as if it arose from an idea that these 
yeomen were merely guardians of the regalia. 
Such would be certainly a misapprehension of 
their duties, which are thus described in the 
Liber Niger Domus Regis Edwardi IV. : — 

“YromMEN oF CrowNE, xxiiij, most semely persones, 
clenely and strongest archers, honest of conditions and 
of behavoure, bold men, chosen and tryd out of everey 
lordes house in England, for theyre cunnyng and vertew ; 
thereof one to be Yeoman of the Robes, another to be 
Yeoman of the Wardrobe of Beddes in household; these 
ij in certayntie ete in the King’s chambre dayly; other 
ij be Feomen Ushers of Chambre, etyng there also; 
another to be Yeoman of the Stole, if it please the King; 
another to be Yeoman of the Armory; another to be Feo- 
man of the Bowes for the King; another Yeoman to kepe 
the King’s Bookes; another to kepe his Dogges for the 
Bowe; and, except the furst iiij persons, the remanaunt 
may to the hall as the ushers, &c., and thus they may 
be putte to business. Also it accordeth, that they be 
chosen men of manhoode fia) shootyng, and specially of 
vertuose conditions. * * * In the noble Edward’s statutes, 
these were called the rzriiij archers a pie curraunts enchier- 
ment devaunt le Roy per payes pur gard corps du Roy. 
These were called the King’s wachemen.” (Household 
Ordinances, printed for the Society of Antiquaries, 4to. 
1790, p- 38.) 

In short, they appear to have been the original 
body guard of the King, before the larger corps of 
Yeomen of the Guard was established. 

The old statutes of the household above referred 
to were those of King Edward III. 

Joun Goveu Nicnots. 





SEDES STERCORARIA. 
(2°¢ S. xi. 187.) 

Allow me to make a few remarks on F. S. A.’s 
“excessively curious book” on the ceremonies of 
the Roman Church. 

[t was “printed at Rome in 1560, and dedicated 


to Leo X. by Marcellus, Archbishop elect of Cor- 
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eyra.” As the date 1560 was long subsequent to 
the reign of Leo X., the book in question must 
have been a new edition, and consequently could 
not well be considered rare, or excessively curious, 
But I will refer F. S. A. to a still more ancient 
account of the same ceremonies, a MS. in the Bj. 
bliotheca Colbertina, and transferred by Martene 
to his work De Antiquis Ecclesia Ritibus, where 
it may be found at pp. 89. & 90. lib. 1. cap. viii, 
art. xi., ed. Antv. 1673. <As this account affords ip 
a great measure a solution of I’. S. A.’s difficulty, 
I will quote a few sentences :— ; 

“Prior Lateranensis et Canonici, cum eorum comitiyé, 
induti solemniter, et cum cruce processionali, Papam cam 
descendit recipiunt; et faciunt eum ibi sedere in quadam 
sede marmorea& que vocatur stercoraria, ad quam veni- 
entes omnes cardinales honorific? elevent eum, ut ver 
dicere possit: Suscitat de pulvere egenum, et de stercore 
erigens pauperem ut sedeat cum principibus, et solium gloria 
teneat....... . Postea deducitur Papa a Cardinalibus 
per palatium usque ad portam ecclesie S. Sylvestri, ubj 
sunt dux sedes porphyrice. Et primd sedet in una que 
est ad dextram, ubi Prior basilice S. Laurentii dat ¢ 
ferulam, que est signum correctionis et regiminis, ¢ 
claves ipsius basilicw et sacri Lateranensis palatii, in 
quibus designatur potestas claudendi et aperiendi, ligand 
atque solvendi. Et cum ipsa ferula et aliis clavibus ac- 
cedit ad aliam sedem similem quez est ad sinistram, ¢ 
restituit eidem Priori ferulam et claves, et incipit sedere 
in ill& secundé sede; et postquam aliquantulum sederit, 
idem Prior cingit eidem Domino Pape zonam de serico 
rubeo....... . Et in istis duabus sedibus debet Paps 
taliter se habere, ut videatur potius jacere quam sedere, et 
nulla istarum sedium, nec etiam stercoraria, erit cooperta 
vel parata, sed nuda.” 

Here we have an answer to F. S. A.’s difficulty 
about “ nudé sedet.” Non est nuditas persone, sed 
nuditas sedis. The seat was naked; without cushion 
or ornamental covering. The two seats are not 
described as “ perforate "—‘“ ubi sunt due sedes 
porphyrice.” The “ sedes stercoraria” has been, 
it seems, so designated from the quotation ad- 
dressed to the Pope on the occasion, “de stercore 
erigens pauperem.” He was reminded of his mor- 
tality and corruption; just as by another cere- 
mony (the burning of flax before him, with the 
admonition, sic transit gloria mundi) he is reminded 
of the evanescence of human grandeur. Whatever 
might have been the use of that antique piece of 
sculpture, the “ sedes stercoraria,” there is n0 
doubt of its having been in existence ages before 
the ninth century. Bergier, in his Dictionnaire de 
Théologie, s. v. Papesse Jeanne, remarks on this 
subject : — 

“L’on montre dans un garde-meuble de Saint Jean de 
Latran, une chaise de porphyre artistement travaillée, 
dont la structure remonte évidemment aux siécles de 
Paganisme, pendant lesquels la sculpture etait la plus 
parfaite; cette chaise servait probablement a prendre le 
bain, ou & quelque Cérémonie superstitieuse; la forme de 
cette chaise dont on ignorait l'usage, a pu donner liea 4 
la fable imaginée du temps de Marianus Scotus.” 

I would also refer F.S. A. to Ciaconius, Labbe, 
Du Cange, s. v. Stercoraria, &c. 
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And the t stimony of the learn: 
rr priately quot res at t length we 


_—_ 


be apf 

«Dominico die, octava sancti Joh annis, profecti ad iL a- 
teranensem bas ilicam, vidimus in claus stro basilice ad 
cto tres sé de s, confuse cum varia supellectile conjectas : 
unam ex marmore albo, olim in porticu basilice positam, 
in qua novum Pontificem collocari mos erat, Stercorarium 
app jlatam ; alias duas porphyreticas, et quidem perforatas, 
que ante capellam 8. Silvestri quondam exsistebant, in 
quibus Pontifex recens consecratus itidem sedebat. Quo- 
circa observare juverit, Pontificem novum eo ritu in 
Lateranensis bas jlicee possessionem induci solitum, ut 
primo ad thronum pontificalem, qui in apside basilice ex- 
stabat, omnes Episcopos et Cardinales. ut loquitur Cencius, 
ad osculum admitteret : deinde ad sedem lapideam que di- 
citur Stercoraria, stantem in porticu basilics collocaretur, 
ut veré dicatur: SUSCITAT DE PULVERE EGENUM, ET DE 
STERCORE ERIGIT PAUPEREM. Postea ductus ad capel- 
lam §. Silvestri prope Lateranense palatium, primo sede- 
ret ad dextram in una ex illis sedibus porphyreticis, ubi 
claves basilicze a Priore S. Laurentii acciperet in signum 
regiminis et correctionis: demum ad sinistram in altera 
sedens, easdem claves eidem Priori restitueret. Ex quo 
intelligitur, Stercorariam vocabulum traxisse, non ex 
forma (neque enim pertusa est, ut alize due) sed ex versu 
Psalmi, qui, Pontifice in e& sedente canebatur, et de ster- 
core erigit pauperem. Wee feda loco, non forma, nedum 
usu, appellatur in libro secundo de coronatione Bonifacii 
VIIL auctore Jacobo Cardinale, apud Bollandianos tomo 
iv. Maii, ubi totus hic ritus de tribus sedibus metric? de- 
scribitur. Feda inquam loco, nempe quod in porticu 
basilice exteriori constituta esset, ut ex antecedentibus 
intelligitur. Quando primum harum sedium usus ceeperit, 
non constat. De his nihil invenimus ante seculum duo- 
decimum, quo tempore illarum fit mentio apud Cencium, 
uno seculo ante natam fabulam de pseudopapissa Johanna, 
id est, ante Martinum Polonum, qui primus eam fabulam 
vulgavit, ut superius vidimus. Tandem ritus ille, qui ad 
altius insinuandam novo Pontifici humilitatem primum 
inductus fuerat, post receptam apud nimium credulos de 
psendopapissa fabulam ita infamis evasit, ut ob hoc com- 
mentum penitus abrogaretur; quod szculo superiore post 
Leonem X. factum putamus. Ceterum non alia de causa 
sedes illas pertusas fuisse verisimile est, quam quod in 
antiquis Romanorum thermis repertx, ob materiw pre- 
tium, non ob formam, apte judicate sunt que ad novi 
Pontificis sessionem adhiberentur.”— Iter Italicum, p. 58. 


Joun WILLITAMs. 





Arno’s Court. 

Platina (in his Historia de Vitis Pontificum Ro- 
manorum) thus accounts for the ceremony of the 

“sedes perforata :” — 

“Tta sentio, sedem illam ob id paratam esse, ut qui in 
tanto magistratu constituitur, sciat se non Deum, sed 
hominem esse, et necessitatibus nature, utpote egerendi, 
subjectum esse ; ; unde merito stercoraria sedes vocatur. 


Etaz. 





WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 
(2°¢ S. xi. 206.) 

I have observed in your last Number a letter 
under the above head from Mr. KetcurT.ey, 
challenging my conjectures on the subject of the 
story of the Cat in connexion with the celebrated 
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Richard It is not ural that 


Whittington. unnat 
Mr. Keicu7iey should defend his own theory, 
and be unwilling to give up too readily his 


mumpsinus” for my “ new-fangled sum 
mus.” ‘ 
Mr. K., however, 
notice of my Model Merchant of the 
in the Saturday os view, and not the 
Mr. Keicutrey observes that 





appears only to have seen th 
Middle Ages 
work itself. 
he must, “ under 





the sure ae » of chronology,” give the theory 

> . bh . . ¢ 
of the cat “ its »-de-grace, “showing its abso- 
lute impossibility.” Ie assumes that inasmuch as 


the voyage of the cat, by which Whittington is 


said to have made his fortune, must have taken 
place about the year 1375, it would have been 
unpossible that the shi ip (ac cording to the theor y 
of the nursery tale) should have traded to the 
west coast of Africa,— a country which he avers 
was not known to Europeans until “ the fifteenth 
century ;” not, in fact, until after the death of 
Whittington; and that the English only traded 
to the Baltic and the Mediterranean seas, “ where 
cats were as plentiful as in England.” I would 
reply, in the first place, that different versions 
of the tale assign a different locality to the cat 
transaction, Barbary, Morocco, Guinea, and a 
remote island, being named in turn as the scene 
of pussy’s exploits, all of them, however, pointing 
to the north or north-west coast of Africa or its 
neighbouring islands. The tale evidently con- 
templates a country previously little known. 

Now, when were those shores first visited by the 
English and other Europeans? Certainly many 
years before the date which Mr. KEIGHTLEY as- 
signs to their discovery. 

The monk of Malmesbury, who flourished in 
1315, and wrote the Life of Edward II. (forty- 
seven years before Whittington was born, and 
full sixty years before the voyage of the cat) says, 
“ English ships visit every coast, and En glish 
sailors excel all others both in the arts of navi- 
gation and in fighting.” This shows the exten- 
sion of English commerce at that date; but lest 
this be considered too general, I will come to par- 
ticulars. 

We read in Hackluyt’s Voyages that “ One 
Macham, an Englishman,” discovered the island 
of Madeira off the west coast of Africa in 1344 
(thirty-one years before the cat theory), and that 
he also sailed along the coasts of Morocco, and 
gave an account of his discoveries to the King of 
Castile, ” upon which information many adventu- 
rers went out.” 

In 1344 Pope Clement VI., assuming the right 
of dispensing kingdoms, created Lewis of Spain 
King of the Fortunate Isles (the Canaries) off oe 
west coast of Africa, which had then been re 
cently discovered. In 1348 (twenty-seven years 
again before the cat voyage), Jean Betancourt, a 
Frenchman, obtained a grant from the King of 
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Castile and went to conquer the Canary Islands, 
“ long before discovered,” and made himself master 
of five of them. 

The author of the article on “ Morocco” in 
Rees’s Encyclopedia says : — 

“ The progress which navigation made in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries must have considerably affected 
the commerce of Africa, and have insensibly attracted it 
Srom the centre towards the sea-coast on the west, which ap- 
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proaches the equator, and where the French, Portuguese, | 


and English, each emulative of the other, have succes- 
sively formed establishments.” 

That Morocco, on the west coast of Africa, was 
well known to the Spaniards, ‘and through them 
-o other European nations, centuries before Whit- 
tington’s time, is unquestionable. 

In answer to Mr. Kereutier’s observation 


[2-4 S. XL. Mam. 30, 91, 


EDGAR FAMILY. 
(2™ S. ix. 248, 334. 373. 415. 451.) 


My attention was directed, even in Canada, to 
a number of communications that appeared in 
“N.& Q.” with reference to this family; and I 
wish to clear up some doubts that seem to have 
arisen as to the existence of a male representa. 
tive of the Edgars of Keithock and Wedderlie, 
It was stated by J. F. N. H. (2° S. ix. 334), 
“ that after the extinction of the direct line, the 
representation devolved on the Edgars of Au. 
chengrammont, co. Lanark;” and this was y 
correctly refuted by Spanarro (2™ S. ix. 451), 
who mentions that on the death of Admiral 


| Edgar (Feb. 17th, 1817) — the last male of the 


that cats were as plentiful on the shores of the | 


Mediterranean as in England, I would reply that 
in Dr. Shaw's Travels in Barbary, in the enume- 
ration given of the animals, wild and domestic, 
of that country, there are no domestic cats. 
Monsieur Jean Barbot, as late as 1732, testifies 


to the enormous amount of rats in West Africa, | 


and the comparative scarcity of cats, whose breed 
the natives distinctly stated “ came from Europe.” 
From what 
the tale of Whittington of England and Alphonso 
of Portugal supply the answer. There is no doubt, 
from Alonzo de Ovalle’s Narrative of Chili, that 
the first imported cats brought great prices in the 
countries where they had been previously un- 
known ; hence probably the parallel instances of 
a similar tale to which Mr. eemen alludes ; 
for if the first exported cat produced to its owner 
so good a price, he would, unquestionably, have 
many imitators, and cats would, for some few 
voyages at least, be no bad article of commercial 
speculation. Samvet Lysons. 





I have not seen Mr. Kercutrey’s book; but 
Macculloch, in his chapter on “ Romances and 
Superstitions” in Highlands and Western Isles 
(1824), has the following : — 

“Even Bow Bells ring falsehood to the ‘tall London 
apprentice ;” for, not only is the essence of this story 
found in The Three Children of Fortune, but Mr. Morier 
has shown us that Whittington is of the same eastern 
tribe and people; unless, indeed, he may have made one 
especial and separate avatar on the heads of the livery of 
London,” —(iv. 361.) 

The present rector of Whittington, Shropshire, 
the Rev. W. W. How, author of Plain Words, 
&c., could give some curious and interesting in- 
formation connected with his parish and the 
London Apprentice. Perhaps Mr. How would 
do so in these pages. 

I might remark, that the readers and admirers 
of Mr. Campbell's Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands, would do well to refer to that chapter of 
Macculloch just quoted. Curupert Bepe. 


art of Europe, and at what date let | 





Wedderlie Family — Thomas Edgar of Glasgow 
was noted in the Heralds’ books as next of kin; 
and I shall show that this family is not extinet 
Mr. Thomas Edgar died unmarried; but his 
younger brother James (my grandfather) mar- 
ried Anne B. Hamilton of Glasgow, and, dying 
on his passage to join his son in America, about 
1845, left — 

John, who died Dec. 1854, in England, unmar- 
ried. 

Anne Hamilton, marricd to Mr. Plomer, of 
Helstone, Cornwall. 

Catherine, living unmarried in England. 

James (my father, who died in Lower Canada, 
1851, leaving myself, Eliza Catherine, and Grace 
Matilda, all minors); and 

Mary Caroline, still living unmarried. 


It will appear from this, I think, that I am the 
sole representative of the Edgars of Keithock 
and Wedderlie. On the death of my uncle I ws 
sent my coat of arms—a lion rampant argeal, 
quartered with three water budgets; greyhounds 
for supporters; a dexter hand holding a dagger 


| point downwards for crest, and the motto “ man 


do it "— exactly the Wedderlie arms as described 
by C.W. in “N. & Q.” (2™ S. ix. 373.), but with 
the addition of Salutem disponit Deus under the 
arms. 

Admiral Edgar left only a daughter, who wished 
her son to take the name cf Edgar. She applied 
to the Court of Lord Lyon King-at-arms for per- 
mission for her son to wear the supportere ; but 
Thomas Edgar protested against this — as 


| claimed to be the head of both families —and 


his claim was allowed. 

As the subject of my family was first broached 
in these pages in connexion with Jacobite relies, 
it may perhaps he of interest to some to know 
that there are still, I believe, a number of valu- 
able mementoes of the Stuarts in our family, that, 
I suppose, in course of time will find their wsy 
across the Atlantic. : 

Although I am a Canadian, the great interest 
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ghich I take in this matter must be my apology 
for trespassing so much on “ N. & Q.” 
James Davin Epear. 
Toronto, Upper Canada. 


Br. Jeremy Taytor (2™ S. xi. 211.)— Jeremy 
Taylor, in order to extract a sense from James iv. 
13., assumes that those who fixed certain days 
for entering into a city, for continuing there and 
baying and selling for profit, consulted astro- 
logers, witches, &c. &c.; but this is a gratuitous 
assumption, entirely unauthorised by the text or 
by the general scope of St. James’s Epistle. 
Hug, with all the advantages of the aris of exe- 
gess and hermeneutics — unknown in Taylor's 
time— considers this passage as applying to such 
Jewish Christians as thought, by abandoning Je- 
russiem, to avoid the fate which shortly after 
befell it, as prophesied by our Lord; and the 
sense of James iv. 13—17. he condenses in the 
fullowing words: “‘ Let no one imagine it to be 
inhis power to withdraw himself from the punish- 
ment suspended over his country.” (Jntrod. N. 
T. s. 158.) 

As to the general scope of this Epistle, we are 
to consider St. James, our Lord's brother, as 
the head of the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, 
whilst St. Paul was the head of the Gentile Chris- 
tians; the latter had inculcated on the Gentiles 
faith without works, meaning by works, circum- 
cision and other observances of the Mosaic cere- 
monial Jaw, nevertheless maintaining that, as 
regarded the Jewish Christian, he was “ a debtor 
to do the whole law” (Gal. v. 3.), meaning that, 
after circumcision, the Jewish initiatory rite, he 
was under the obligation of works; in this St. 
James concurred, and he addressed the dispersed, 
or emigrant Jewish Christians, to show that they 
were not released from the obligation of works of 
the Mosaic law, from which the Gentile Christians 
were, in part, exonerated. (Acts xv. 13—21.) 

T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Gexerat Sir’ Tnos. Strusns (2° S. xi. 156° 
238.)— In reply to your correspondent who asks 
if Sir Thos. Stubbs, late of the Portuguese army, 
served with the British army previous to his en- 
tering the Portuguese service ? I am enabled to 
state that he served with the 50th British regi- 
ment on an expedition to Portugal in 1801, and 
that, having married a Portuguese lady, he retired 
from the British s rvice, and entered that of Por- 
tugal. I can also confirm the fact adverted to by 
your correspondent as to his brother Capt. Stubbs, 
of the 61st Regiment, having been killed at the 


battle of Salamanca, as I was there with both | 


brothers, and served in the same Portuguese bri- 
gade of the 4th Division with Sir Thos. Stubbs, 
at that and all subsequent engagements, until the 
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termination of the war at the battle of Toulouse, 
where I was so severely wounded as to have been 
unable to return to Portugal with that brigade as 
Sir Thos. did, where he died about twenty years 
since. All further particulars can consequently 
be obtained from the Portuguese embassy or go- 
vernment of Portugal. 
Joun Scort Lixxie, 

late Major-Gen., Portuguese Service. 

Reform Club. 

In the Royal Licence, granted Feb. 24th, 1815, 
to ‘Thomas Wm. Stubbs, authorising him to wear 
the insignia of the Order of the Tower and Sword, 
he is described as “ Brigadier-General in the Por- 
tuguese Service (late of the British Service).” 
— Carlisle's Orders of Knighthood, p. 259. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Consutar Dirtycnes, etc. (2" S. xi. 168.) — 
To six out of his seven Queries, J. M. L. may find 
ready answers, if he will look into that great work 
on the subject, Gorit Thesaurus veterum Dipty- 
chorum, a copy of which is in the library belong- 
ing to the Kensington Museum. In my answer 
to Mr. Way's inquiry about ancient bindings, I 
forgot to mention that many examples of service- 
books ornamented with ivory carvings are pointed 
out, and several of them engraved, in Gori's third 
volume. ‘The well-known kindness of the editor 
of “N. & Q.,” I hope, will allow me this oppor- 
tunity for telling all antiquarian students living 
on the west side of London, what a boon is avail- 
able to them in the South Kensington Museum 
library, the riches of which are made to be ten- 
fold more valuable by the obliging readiness of 
its officials, and the quick way in which they find 
and bring the books that are asked for. 

D. Rock. 


ov 
2 


Brook Green. 


I may mention, if it will assist the investigations 
of J. M. L., that I have a work entitled — 

“ Osservazioni sopra alcuni Frammenti di Vasi Antichi 
di Vetro Ornati di Figure, Trovati ne’ Cimiteri di Roma, 
&e. In Firenze mpccxvi. Neila Stamperia di S. A. R.” 
Folio, with plates; in part of which work, pp. 
231—83. are — 

“Qsservazioni sopra Tre Dittici Antichi d’ Avorio,” 
ViZ.i— 

(1.) Dittico, in cui & scolpita la Deificazione di Romolo, 
che si conserva nel Museo de’ Signori Conti della Gherar- 
desea. 

(2.) Dittico di Basilio Console Ordinario I’ anno 541, 
gia della F. M. del Sig. Canonico Apollonio Bassetti, ora 
nella Galleria della Reale Altezza di Toscana. - 

(3.) Dittico adornata di sacre immagini, fatto gia pel 
Monasterio di Rambona nella Marca, ora nel Museo Do- 
mestico dell’ Autore.” 

The subject of these diptyches is very learnedly 
treated, and engravings given. The author (Fi- 
lippo Buonarruoti), in his discussions on No. 2. of 
| the above list, meets the “discrepancies” as to the 
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naming of the Consul noticed in 5th of J. M. L. | times des Normands, note, tom. ii. p. 344., says: 


Whilst his work was going through the press he 
says, -~- 

“Seppi, che nella Galleria del Signor Marchese Fran- 
cesco Riccardi si conservava un frammento di un’ altro 
dittico, il quale veduto da me, credei a prima vista, per la 
omiglianza della maniecra, e specialmente de ritratti del 
Console, che vi sono in tutti due, che potesse essere la 
parte istessa, che manca del presente dittico di Basilio; 
ma la diversita della grossezza delle tavolette d’ avorio, ¢ 
Ja misura non corrispondente di altre parti, e di altri 
membri, mi fece accorgere, che cid non poteva essere.” 
And adding other explanations at great length. 

The engraving given of diptych No. 2. appears 
in details nearly to correspond with the descrip- 
tion of that “at the Brera at Milan.” G. N. 


Ricuarp Sisses: Depications (2™ S. xi. 211.) 
— Among the worthies to whom The Soul's Con- 
flict is dedicated, are Sir John Banks and Sir 
Dudley Digges. Sir John Banks, from being 
Attorney-General, as there described, was pro- 
moted in January, 1641, to be Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and adhered to King Charles 
I. till his death at Oxford in December, 1644. 
His wife's noble defence of Corfe Castle, and its 
fall by treachery in the next year, have been 
frequently told. Sir Dudley Digges is also an 
historical character. After performing various 
senatorial and diplomatic duties, and suffering 
imprisonment more than once, he was admitted a 
Master in Chancery in 1631, and received a grant 
of the reversion of the office of Master of Rolls 
after the death of Sir Julius Cwsar. He cb- 
tained possession of it at Sir Julius’s death in 
April, 1636, and held it till his own on March 
18, 1639. Tr. may easily find more information 
about them if he requires it. D.S. 


Heart Burtiar (2° S. xi. 70. 134.) —I see it 
noted that when Richard L. of England knew that 
he was dying, he ordered his body to be buried at 
Fontevraud at his father’s feet, and his heart at 
the city of Rouen. According to Hardyng’s Chro- 
nicle — 

“ He quethed his corpse then to be buried 

At Fount Euerard, there at hys father’s feete. 

His herte inuyncyble to Roan he sent full mete, 

For their greate truth and stedfast great constaunce. 

His bowelles lose to Poytou for deceyudence.” 

When at Rouen in September, 1857, I saw its 
fine cathedral, and other objects of curiosity ; and 
among these the Museum of Antiquities, in which 
I observed a small portion of dust having a label 
attached, marking it to be the dust of the heart of 
Richard Ceeur de Lion from the cathedral. I 
mention this as confirmatory of the Chronicle, and 
I have no doubt that the dust may still be seen in 
the Museum. It has been taken out of the leaden 
coffer containing the remains of King Richard's 
heart when it was exhumed. 

Depping, in his Histoire des Expéditions Mari- 


st) 


| tims were brought from the adjoining Tolbooth or prison, 


“ Le Houlme auprés de Rouen est evidemment Je 
Holm, ile des Scandinaves.” No doubt it is, and the 
same as the Orkney holm; but I would ask wher 
it is? I suppose it to be a small island in the 
Seine, near Rouen. ‘This is the Norse holme, ip. 
ula. Anotlier Norse word, holme, arena, is found 
in Orkney, in Rothiesholm, the field of the rother. 
man or udaller, and perhaps in the name of the 
parish of Holm. There is also Firthholm in 
Yorkshire. W.HLP. 
Kirkwall. 


Tue Barrie or Bavek (2™ S. xi. 133.) — The 
English lords slain in the battle of Baugé mep- 
tioned by Pinkerton, Sandford, and Smedley are 
reduceable to three, viz. : — 

1. Gilbert de Umfreville, styled Earl of Kyme, 
which Pinkerton has mistaken for Kent. He was 
grandson of Thomas de Umfreville, the third and 
last of that family summoned to the English 
Parliament by the title of his Scotch earldom of 
Angus. 

2. John de Roos, the Lord Roos of Sandford, 
and the Earl de Roos of Smedley. 

3. Sir John de Grey, Earl of Tantarville in 
Normandy. C.8.M 


Jack Ketcn ann wis Brotuzrnoop (2™ §. xi. 
151.) — The following is taken from a work fullof 
information and interest, called Glasgow and ils 
Clubs, by John Strang, LL.D., published by 
Richard Griffin and Co., London and Glasgow. 
Speaking of the hangman and his duties in Glas 
gow, at the end of the seventeenth century, Dr. 
Strang says: — 

“The executioner of the law, Jock Sutherland, though 
a poor silly creature, did not in those bloody days hold a 
sinecure office; for whether, from his frequent attendance 
at the public pillory, the wielding of the cat-o’-nine-tails 
through the streets, or the more fearful duties conne ted 
with the scaffold, which, for the execution of criminals, 
was then erected at the Cross, whither the unhappy vie 





arrayed in a garb of white, to be launched into eternity 
between the hours of two and four o’clock, amid the gaze 
of gaping thousands that came far and near to witness 
revolting and debasing spectacle, the cadaverous an 
pockpitted functionary had enough to employ him.’ 


] 


There is in p. 172. a description of the person 
and costume of Jock, given by Dr. Mathie Hamil- 
ton. : P. Betstt. 


Frencnu Boox on Norway (2™ S. xi. 69.)— 
The title of this very interesting little work is 
Voyage Tune femme au Spitzberg, par Madame 
Léonie d'Aunet (Biard). Paris, in 16mo. 1854. 

Joun H. van Lenne?. 

Zeyst. 


“Barrow Diccers” (2™ S. xi. 149.) — The 
Barrow Diggers was written upon the occasion 
of the opening of some barrows in Derbyshire, by 
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the Rev. S. Isaacson, of Dymchurch, co. Kent. 
See Dunkin’s Report of the First Congress of the 
British Archeological Association. A. 
191.) — It 
ding this 


anecdotes con- 


Suron Gray (2™ S. xi. 29. 77. 139. 
may yet be worth while to add, re 
ut-of-the-way author, that som 
necting him with Burns are given in Robert 
Chambers’s Life and Works of Burns, the 8vo. 
edition. When Burns was at Dunse with his 
friend Robert Ainslie, in May, 1787, Simon wa 
residing there, a youth of nineteen, and an aspi- 
rant of the Muses. He sent a few of his verses 
for Burns’s opinion, and the bard, being hurried, 
returned them with the simple response, — 











“ Simon Gray, 
You're dull to-day.” 

The youn’ versifier, unabashed, sent a few more 
of his compositions, hoping for a more favourable 
verdict; but the only response from the Ayrshire 
poet was — 

“ Dulness with redoubled sway 
Has seized the wits of Simon Gray.” 

Finally, on Burns returning to Mr. Ainslie’s 
house, after a few days’ absence, the persis stent 
Simon troubled him with a third batch of his 
dish-water elegies, still hoping that some rays of 
relenting criticism would be shed upon him. ‘The 
matter had now become a good joke in the family, 
and Burns was tempted, by his love of fun, to 
reply in a string of his own stanzas :— 

* Dear Simon Gray, 
The other day, 
When you sent me some rhyme, 
I could not then 
Just ascertain 
It’s worth, for want of time. 


“* But now to-day, 
Good Mr. Gray, 
I’ve read it o’er and o'er, 
Tried all my skill, 
But find I'm still 
Just where I was before. 
“We auld wives’ minions 
Gi’e our Of; inio 3, 
Solicited or no; 
Then of its faults 
My honest thoughts 
I'll give, and here they go. 
“Such damned bombast 
No age that’s past 
Will sh how, or time to come; 
, Simon dear, 
a songs I'll tear, 
And with them [ proh pudor ! 





ANON. 


Gorsinn (2 S. xi. 1 5035 — Variously written 
Gopsal, Gopsull, Gopeshill, and Goppeshall, is 
doubtless a corruption of Copp’s sell, . e. Copp’s 
seat, dwelling mansion, or hall. We to 2 many 
names formed from Copp or Cobb (which we may 
translate “head” or “ chief”), as Kopp, Coppin, 


| editor of the Register of the Priory 
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Cobbing, Copping, Kopping, Coppinger, Coppard. 
Gopil is probably a different name from Gopsill, 
and may be the same with Goupil or Cupil; whence 
perhaps Goble, and the French name Gaupilliére, 
and as diminutives Gaupillat and Goupillot (some- 
times met with in Jersey, Normandy, and Bre- 
tagne), whence perhaps the English surname Gob- 
let. ‘These names are all derived from the O. Fr. 
goupil, gopil, coupil; Norm. goupil, gopiele, gupil, 
copyl, a fox, corrupted from vulpes. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Lorp Borinesroke’s Latin TRANSLATION 01 
THE PartinGc or Hector anp ANDROMACHE (2™ 
S. xi. 205.) — The translation into Latin hexame- 
ters of the Homeric description of the parting of 
Heetor and Andromache, attributed to Lord Bol- 
ingbroke, is not above the mark of an ordinary 
chool composition. There are some errors of 
printing, or transcription, which require correction. 
For “ Agida vibranti,” read “ Aigida vibranti.” 
For “ miseris et horroribus implens,” read “ miseris 
te horroribus imp!lens.” Lower down the follow- 
ing passage occurs, as a translation of [liad vi. 
482-4.:— 

“ Finierat votum pater, uxorisque lacertis 
Dulce remisit onus—Veneres ea pe dete micans 
Involvit gremio, et vultu subridet amico, 
Lacrymulis teneris oculos suffusa nitentes.” 

The words “pendula micans” are unintelli- 
gible, and the last word is moreover unmetrical. 

Reparation oF Cnvurcnes 1n IrnEtLAnD (2"4 S. 
xi. 146.) — Your correspondent R. C., from Cork, 
has fallen in with translated extracts from some 
glossed copy of the Decretum of Gratian, where 
the celebrated Qu: adripartite distribution of the 
church revenues is to be found. All the canons 
there referred to are to be found in the Decrctum, 
Part 2. Cause 12., and can be applicable only to 
a state of things where the bishop is the recipient 
of the revenues, who is directed to divide it into 
four parts (whether equal or not, is not stated) 
for the purpose of maintaining himself, his clerks, 
the poor, and of repairing the church fabric. 

Such a distribution never was in fact established 
by the law of any European state, though it ap- 
pears in some early synodal constitutions, and 
perhaps had some local currency under special 
circumstances. In Saxon times, the distribution 
inculcated by the local canons, as those of /®lfric 
and of Edgar, is a tripartite one, and the bishop 
is omitted. f 





It is probably a modification of thi 
last rule which, at this day, imposes on the rector 
the obligation of repairing that part of a parish 
church, which, in our older structures, formed 
about a third part of them. 

In Ireland I believe that no such division, either 
threefold or fourfold, can be shown to have ex- 
isted; as we are told in the notes of the learned 
of All Saints, 
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Dublin, p. 110., ed. 1845. It is, therefore, highly 
improbable that the manuscript mentioned by 
R. C. was ever drawn up “for.the guidance of 
some of the churches in this diocese, previous to 
the establishment of the Reformed Religion.” It 
is more likely to have formed part of an argument 
against the liability to church-rates after the Re- 
formation by some dissatisfied contributory, who 
amused himself by pelting the new parson by 
some texts from Gratian. As Peckius is referred 
to, the paper was probably written in the reign of 
James I., if not later. E. Smirke. 


Erecampane, ZJnula Helenium (2 8. x. 472.; 
xi. 97.), was called by early writers on plants 
Inula campana; and our English name Elecam- 
pane is, I think, a corruption of these words. It 
was also spelt Helecampane. Dr. William Turner 
in his Herbal says: — 

“Inula, called in Greek helenium, and in the Poteca- 
ries shops Enula campana, is in English Elecampane, or 
Alecampane.” 

Of its virtue he says: — 

“ Elecampane, sweetened, and laid up in malvosey, is 
good forthe stomach. The Succot Makers and Sauce 
Makers take the root, and dry it a little first, and then 
sethe it, and afterwards steepe it in cold water, and lay 
it up in sodden wine for divers uses.” 


The sweetmeat of schoolboys, called Elecam- | 


pane, was, as I remember, not a sugar-plum, but 
formed into small oblong shapes about the thick- 
ness of a copper twopenny piece, and of a dull 
pink colour. This plant is very handsome, and 
one of the largest of our British wild plants. 
Your correspondent, N. D., says: “It is well 
known to all botanists, and to be found growing 
wild in various parts of England, Scotland, and 
Treland.” 
places, and those in the south of England; and I 
should feel obliged if N. D. would name any spot 
within twenty miles of London where it may be 
found. The plant is also called scabwort and 
horse-heal. S. Betsty. 
Sydenham. 


Strano (2™ §. xi. 211.) — “She is gone dlack- 
acring to the lawyers,” has no difficulty for any- 
one who remembers the Widow Blackacre, in 
Wycherley’s comedy, The Plain-Dealer. In the 
dramatis persone she is described as “ a petulant, 
litigious widow, always in law.” She was the 
daughter of an attorney, and herself “ as vexatious 
as a dozen Norfvlk attornies.” She loves an 
Easter Term, not for its holiday sound, but for its 
suits in court; she lodges in one of the Inns of 
Chancery, and visits only Chancery-lane ladies. 
Her reading is Law-French, and she prefers a law- 
suit to a love suit. Her amusement would be to 
hear her son Jerry put cases all day long; and 
she would prefer losing a cause in Westmimster 
Hall to finding a husband in Westminster Ab- 


I have never met with it but in three | 


| “ litigious.” 


—_—— 
bey. Could she condescend to have re-married 
“*tis well-known,” she says, “I might have mar. 
ry'd an Earl; nay, what’s more, a Jadge —an@ 
been covered the winter-nights with the lamb. 
skins, which I prefer to the Ermine of Nobles,” 
Nay, she could have married the hopefulest young 
man this day at the King’s Bench Bar: “T that 
am a relict and executrix of known plentiful 
assets and parts, who understand myself and the 
law” ; and who is resolved not to be found “ under 
covert-baron again.” But she has her joke when 
surrounded by lawyers, and promises Serjeant 
Quaint to make his wife jealous of her, if he can 
but gain her action for her. Her instructions to 
her lawyers must have been one of the richest 
scenes in this once popular play, which, among 
other results, procured a wife for its author. The 
Widow Blackacre has suits in every court, and, 
in short, is only happy in prosecuting them. The 
acting of Mrs. Cory, the original representative of 
the Widow, gave a renown to the character, and 
caused the adoption of the term bdlackacring for 
Of the seven actresses who succes- 
sively had possession of this telling character, 
Mrs. Cory produced the greatest effect in it; but 
she was nearly equalled by Mrs. Hopkins, who 
played the widow for twenty-one years, from 1775 
to 1796 ; and she perhaps had a more lively com- 
petitor in Mrs. Clive, who was the rattling Widow 
of a part of Mrs. Delany’s play-going days,— 
though, indeed, she might have seen them all, ex- 
cept Mrs. Cory and Mrs. Webb, the first and last. 
The other representatives of the law-loving Widow 
were Mrs. Baker, Roberts, and Woodward. 
J. Doras. 
Is not the phrase, “ top-a- toe,” taken from Mrs, 
Delany's Memoirs, equivalent to “ tip-toe”? 
Joun Pavin Pars. 
Pircners’ Ears (2™ S. x. 523.) — Shakspeare 
twice uses the phrase, “ pitchers have ears” (Rick. 
TIT, Act Ul. Se. 4., and Taming of the Shrew, 
Act IV. Se. 4.), in reference to listeners, Of this 


| the proverb quoted by E. V. seems an amplifica- 


tion, probably to denote that children are the 
greatest tale-bearers. R. R. 


Ancestry or Oriver Cromwett (2” S. xi. 
184.) — I was glad to see this subject introduced, 
in the hope that it would lead to the clearing-up 
of the uncertainty which attaches to the maternal 
line. Noble is confidently quoted by writers of 
repute, and the earlier portions at least of bis 
pedigree are borne out by the records of the 
College of Arms; with the exception that the 
husband of Morfydd, heiress of Edwyn, Odwyn or 
Owen ap ‘Taithwalt, is named Gwyrde, and not 
Glothyan. And making every allowance for the 
great variation in Welsh spelling, the two appear 
almost too unlike for the same person to have 
been intended. Ina pedigree by Randle Holme, 
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the name of Gwyrde is written Giwyrider and 
Gwydder. ‘Lhe first five descents from this 
Gwyrde, Lord of Powys, and his wife Morfydd 
yerch Edwin, are given as follows: Gwaythvoyd, 
Gwyrstan, Conan or Cynfyn, Blethin, and Mere- 


dith—which Meredith had two sons: Madock, | 


last Prince of Powys Fadoc, who died at Winchester 
in 1160 ; and Griffith, called Prince of Powys, who 
predeceased his brother by some years. Thus, 
with the single exception which I have pointed 
out, we have the very best authority that can be 
had for those early times to prove the existence 
and relationship of the persons first named, and 
we are brought down to a period comparatively 
recent and well known to history. I should no- 
tice that the coat given to Gwaythvoyd is, “ Or, a 
lion rampant reguardant, sa,”"—the one attributed 
by your correspondent to his presumed father 
Glothian. And, further, that the coat of Gwyrde, 
who should be the same person as Glothian, is, 
‘Az. 3 crowns or.” I may add, that the first 
quartering in the arms borne, as your correspon- 
dent says, by Oliver Cromwell, is evidently the coat 
of Edwin ap Taithwalt, Lord of Cardigan; and 
according to Enderbie (Cambria triumphans), of 
Edwin's ancestor Caredic, King of Cardigan. The 
second and third quarterings are not so manifest. 
The former, which is the well known bearing of 
Caradoc Vreichfras, Earl of Hereford, in the lat- 
ter part of the eighth century, is also attributed by 
Enderbie toa Blethin. He may have meant Blethin 
ap Conan, great grandson of Gwaythvoyd and 
Prince of North Wales, but incorrectly: for his 
coat was, Or, a lion rampant, gu., which is also 
given as his by Enderbie. ‘The third coat, ac- 
cording to the same author, belonged to Gollwyn 
ap Tangno and Inion ap Gollwyn. Nep Atsnep. 


Biawp Ruvupp, or Yaraine Ruypp (2"¢ §. xi. 
172.)—I venture to correct what appear to be 
inaccuracies in Mr. Luorn’s account of this pre- 
sumed ancestor of Milton. According to a pedi- 
gree in my possession, certified in the College of 
Arms, he was not the father, nor even a blood- 
relation of Cynfyn or Cynon Hirdreff, but grand- 
father to Haer, the wife of the said Cynfyn. And 
Rerid Vlaith is described, not as Cynfyn’s son- 
in-law, but as his grandson, being the child of 
Gwrgyn and his wife Gwyraill, or Gwerfyl, as 
your correspondent writes her name, Cynfyn's 
daughter and heiress. I should be obliged by 
any information from Mr. Luoyp, or from you, 

t. Editor, respecting the author, place, and date 
of publication of the book referred to by the title 
of Ancient and Modern Denbigh.* New Atsnep. 


U* It is entitled Ancient and Modern Denbigh; a De- 
Janne History of the Castle, Borough, and Liberties. By 
vobn Williams. Denbigh, 1856. In The Cumbrian Jour- 
nal, iv. 76., it is « strongly recommended as a very model , 


of municipal history.” — Ep. ] 
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CumpBercann MepAt or 1745 (2°¢S. xi. 188.) — 
This medal is not rare; was struck after the cap- 
ture of Carlisle, as there was not any other cause 
of triumph in the year mentioned. The wolf is a 
frequent symbol of rebellion, and is here falling 
under the attacks of the British lion. Prince 
Charles had inscribed upon his banners, “ Tandem 
triumphans,” upon which the legend of the medal 
is a retort. Epw. Hawains. 


Custine (2™ S. xi. 188.) — The names are dif- 
ferent, and the probability is that two persons 
have been confounded together. The French 
general was Adam Philip Comte de Custines, and 
all accounts give his birth at Metz, on the 4th of 
February, 1740. He was guillotined at Paris, 
August 28, 1793. Thomas Castine is surely not 
the same individual as Adam Philip Custines or 
Custine. Of the former, the account given is 
that “ when a youth, he enlisted in a British regi- 
ment of the Line; from which, after a few years, 
he deserted and escaped to Dunkirk, and entered 
the French service.” But Custines was appointed 
at seven years of age lieutenant in the regiment 
of St. Chamans, and followed Marshal Saxe in 
the campaign in the Low Countries till 174% 
There is a confusion which I am unable to clear 
up, but I cannot think these two persons identical. 

F. C. H. 

There is, I conceive, no doubt whatever as to 
the place of Custine’s birth. The claim put for- 
ward by the Historian of the Isle of Man is new 
to me, and must, I think, have originated in a case 
of mistaken identity. The ordinary books of re- 
ference are, as far as I have noticed, unanimous. 
I quote from the Biographie Universelle, par F. 
X. de Feller ; augmentée par M. Pérennés,1834 :— 

“Custine (Adam-Philippe comte de) lieutenant-géné- 
ral des armées francaises, naquit & Metz le 4 février, 
1740, d’une ancienne famille originaire du comté de 
Rochefort, au pays de Liége, et ¢tablie en Lorraine depuis 
plusieurs sidcles. I] fut nommé a /’dge de 7 ans sous-lieu- 
tenant au régiment de Saint-Chamans, suivit le Maréchal 
de Saxe dans le campagne des Pays-Bas, et fut réformé 
en 1749. Alors il vint terminer ses études & Paris, et 
entra ensuite dans le régiment du roi, puis dans les dra- 
gons de Schomberg, fit la guerre de sept-ans et devint 
capitaine aprés avoir passé par tous les grades inférieurs.” 
— Vol, iv. p. 150. 

K. P. D. E. 

“ Tue Mysterious Murper” (2" S. xi. 88.)— 
This was a kind of moral drama, written by the late 
Dr. Luke Booker of Dudley, on the occasion of the 
murder of Mary Ashford by (as was supposed) 
Abraham Thornton. Thornton was acquitted at 
the trial, but the brother of the murdered girl 
afterwards brought an appeal of murder against 
him, to which he pleaded the “ wager of battle.” 
The judges held the plea to be a legal one; and 
the brother, being a slight weak man, and Thorn- 
ton a strong powerful man, declined the contest. 


' ‘The case created great interest and excitement at 
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the time. The law of appeal of murder and 
wager of battle was shortly afterwards repealed. 
Avus. 
Tne Rieut Hon. Wirers1aM Extior (2° S. xi. 
29. 110.) — Mr. Elliot’s father, William Nassau 
Elliot of Wells, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, was the grandson of William Elliot of 
Wells, merchant in London; who, besides two 
sons, had a daughter Eleonor, married in 1702 to 
Sir Gilbert Eliott, 3rd baronet of Stobs. Her 
descendant, Sir William F. Eliott, on the death of 
Mr. Elliot in 1818, succeeded to his estate as heir 
of entail. Sir Gilbert’s 8th son was the cele- 
brated Lord Heathfield, who was consequently 
first cousin of the barrister, and not uncle of Mr. 
Elliot as supposed by-Mr. Markranp. But, be- 
sides Sir Gilbert, the Ist baronet had a son VWil- 
liam, who is said, in a pedigree of the family, to 
have been a merchant in London; and who, I 
presume, was the same person as the above-men- 
tioned William, father of Lady Eliott. Thus the 
Stobs family seem to have become both heirs 
male and heirs-at-law of the right hon. gentle- 
man. ‘The Earl of Minto is a more remote cadet 
of Stobs. R. R. 


Day's Service Boox (2™ S. xi. 213.) —I have 


prepared a transcript of this valuable collection of 


Church Music for the press, when an opportunity 
occurs of carrying it through. John Stafford 
Smith's copy of this most rare work, the only one 
{ ever heard of for sale, was in 
Messrs. Calkin & Budd of Pall Mall. They sold 
it to a gentleman in the City (well known for his 
collection of Psalters and Service Books), whose 
name I am not at liberty to mention. This gen- 
tleman still possesses the copy, and values it as 
one of his choicest treasures. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning, that 
after the dispersion of John Stafford Smith's 
library, I became possessed of a set of MS. Service 
Books, used in the Chapel Royal Edward VI. 
This valuable set of part-books contains contem- 
porary copies of most of the Services and Anthems 
afterwards printed in John Day's book. 


Epwarp F, Rimpavurtr 


Has Execution py Haneine neen Surviven ? 
qi* G. ix. 174. 280. 453.; x. 233.)—In C. J. 
Skeet’s Catalogue of Old Books, No. 43. (January 
1860), appears the following work : — 

“A Marderer Punished and Pardoned; a True Rela- 
tion of the Wicked Life, and Shameful Happy Death of 
J. Savage, twice executed at Ratcliff, 1688.” 

Wutu1iuM Ke ty. 

Leicester. 


Maurice or Nassau (2™ S. xi. 11. 37.) — Has 


R. R. consulted — 

“The Triumphs of Nassav; or A description and re- 
presentation of all the Victories, &c., vnder the condvct 
and command of his Excellencie Prince Mavrice of Nas- 
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. XI. Mar. 80, 6L 


Shvte, Gent, Lon. 
N. J. Al 


Ports ASCRIBE FEELING TO INANIMATE Turney 
(2™ S. xi. 189.) — Perhaps the following may be 
acce capt ible to J. M. KR. It speaks of the Thamessan 

God-like, his unwearied bounty flows, 
” First loves to do, then loves the good he does, 
Nor are his blessings to his banks confined, 
But free, and common, as the sea or wind, 
When he to boast, or to dispense his stores, 
Full of the tributes of his grateful shores, 
Visits the world, and in his flying towers, 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours,” 
DreNuaM, 

Byron’s immortal Address to the Ocean 
fall in with the collector’s purpose; and I 
not direct his attention to the sweet well- 
song — “ Flow on, thou gentle river.” F.C, 


sav. Translated out of French by W. 
Adam Islip, 1613.” 
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